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ISBECOMING as it may be, courteous 
’ reader, to rush at once into thy presence 
and pour out our gratulations at meeting 
thee here, there is still something so cor- 





ae EN «us we cannot begin by making thy ac- 
quaintance in cold and formal phrase. Dost thou observe 
how smilingly the sun comes in yonder window and plays 
upon the extended sheet, over which that ancient figure is 
stooping? even so do the friendly looks which thou now 
bendest over our page, cheer our soul with their sunny influ- 
ence. There is, too, a free and confiding expression in thy 
countenance, which at once banishes all distrust from our 
bosom; all those doubts and misgivings, which we could not 
but indulge in seeking thy intimacy. We feel as if we 
had known thee for years, and the very chambers of our heart 


open of themselves as to an old acquaintance, who has the 
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privilege of entrance without knocking. We cannot, we can- 
not, dear reader, while our heart is thus warming toward 
thee, enter upon formal explanations, or draw up here a fri- 
gid business-like agreement, as to the footing we arc hereaf- 
ter to be upon together. Let our publishers and the public 
settle those musty matters between them, while we two, quiet- 
ly, after a simple fashion, talk over our affairs as if no one 
else were by. 

And first, let us tell thee that as regards the little sketch 
overleaf, which the uninitiated will view with indifference, or 
perhaps overlook entirely, there is a mystery about it which 
concerns both of us mightily. ‘Thou must know then that one 
day, not a great while since, as we were musing in our study 
upon the best method of first introducing ourselves to thy ac- 
quaintance, a circumstance, or rather a train of circumstan- 
ces—a scene—occurred, so singular, if not supernatural, that 
we almost hesitate in this unbelieving age to recount it even to 
thee. Asthe cause of truth, however, could never be advanc- 
ed did every one shrink from relating the facts that occur un- 
der hjs individual observation, merely because they do not 
fall within the train of common events, we will even detail 
here those strange things which have lately come within the ex- 
perience of our own senses; leaving it for those idle carpers and 
arrant infidels, the critics and philosophers, to make what they 
can of this exposure of mysterious doings, shouldst thou, gen- 
tle reader, by any accident betray to such people the confi- 
dence that is here unreservedly reposed in thee. 

it was in the afternoon, just before sunset, during one of 
those delicious ‘ Indian-summer’ days, the peculiar boast of 
our climate, of which, the autumn just passed, was more than 
usually bountiful, that while, as we have mentioned, medita- 
ting alone in our study upon the prospects of the new Maga- 
zine, these marvelous occurrences took place. ‘The golden- 
hued smoke of our juelta was rising before our line of vision 
and mellowing each object, like the warm atmosphere that 
gives such rich repose to the pictures of Claude, when, as we 
watched its light flakes as they floated through the open window, 
and mingled with the silver haze without, they seemed after a 
while, instead of dissipating themselves in their kindred at- 
mosphere, to form gradually into a murky cloud, which at last 
filled the whole apartment. This was indeed singular; but 
so completely lost were we in idle reverie, that it did not strike 
us at the moment as strange, nor at all prepare us for the 
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phenomena that followed its disappearance, and gradually 
made us conscious that a mysterious influence prevailed in the 
room where we were sitting. By degrees the gaudy paper 
hangings around us faded into dullness, and then, while their 
gay colours were darkening into one uniform shade of brown, 
slowly in their stead panels of burnished oak grew out upon 
the walls, and glistened in the setting sun. And now each 
veined spot upon the mantelpiece of variegated marble, be- 
came gradually larger and more distinct in form and color, till 
every one at last assuming a rectangular shape, settled into a 
separate porcelain tile of smoky blue, like those one may still 
see ornamenting the fire-place in our old Dutch edifices. ‘The 
disappearance of the grate we did not note; but it was gone, 
and there certainly was sufiicient room where it had stood to 
swallow up a dozen between those yawning jams. 

The most striking metamorphosis, however, was that 
which the furniture underwent. ‘The slender maple chairs 
became gradually bloated and dropsical in their appearance, 
until they swelled at last into a most antiquated and preposter- 
ous size. ‘Their backs became broad and crooked, and from 
their sides huge arms unfolded, while hideous claws protruded 
from the small round knobs on which they formerly rested, 
and slowly sprawled upon the floor; and next, the perforated 
cane work which erst formed their bottoms, after swimming 
thick before our eyes for a moment, became gradually opaque, 
and then plumped up into fat and portly cushions. Nor was 
this all; the very table upon which our elbow rested while 
wi atching the mysterious change going forward around us, was 
not exempt from its influence: “sensibly could we perceiv e—and 
yet not so abruptly as to startle us—sensibly could we feel its 
velvet cover chilling and hardening and smoothing beneath our 
pressure into a slab of polished marble, while the one stout 
central supporter, severed into four slender legs, tattooed with 
quaint devices, each of which quietly slipped mto a socket 
prepared for it under the carved head ofa lion that grinned 
at either corner. 

But the most remarkable of all amid these miraculous 
doings remains yet to be mentioned; our own figure reflect- 
ed in the mirror opposite, seemed to share the general 
change, and after vainly trying to recognize its lineaments in 
those that met our gaze, we at t length observed, upon looking 
more narrowly, that the frame of the mirror had disappeared. 
The mirror itself was gone, and instead of being a reflection 
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of ourselves, it was another figure, an actual being, though 
not of this world, that now sate opposite to us. 

Thou believest not perhaps in spirits, reader—thou believest 
not that the departed dead may escape from the cerements of 
the sepulchre, and in their bodily forms revisit the warm world 
again! And yet why not? ‘The persuasion that such things be, 
seems almost instinctive in our nature; our earliest recollections 
are those of mystic fears, and the very reason upon which in af- 
ter life we rely for their subjugation, cannot withstand the mass 
of evidence to the fact of apparitions having been witnessed in 
every age of the world. Are there not moments when the 
least imaginative mind, the most sceptical bosom, shudders 
with the apprehension of a forced communion with beings of 
the other world? And what, unless the prompting of some 
viewless spirit, that with chilling influence hovers near—what 
is this dim dread, this mystic fear, this vague belief that such 
things are, but the whispering of the soul to the senses of sug- 
gestions that come to it from heaven itself? Banish then, 
thinking reader, that sneer of doubt from thy features. We 
know that there is much to stagger thy faith in what we are 
now revealing; but may we entirely forfeit thy confidence in 
our truth, if what we have just related be not as veritable a 
part of our narrative as any that hath preceded it. We pray 
thee, reader, withdraw not yet thy confidence, but list while 
we proceed in this singular disclosure. 

Well, there sat the phantom; and here sat we, with only 
the breadth of the table between us. Its position was much 
the same as ours, and when it first assumed a determined 
shape to our sight—that of a little old man clad in ancient ap- 
parel—it was gazing intently upon some loose sheets before it. 
It was then that a complete though cursory examination of its 
features, dispelled at once our rising horror at thus confront- 
ing an apparition. Benevolence was their predominant ex- 
pression, and though a few satirical lines about the mouth a 
little disputed its ascendency, yet their effect was wholly lost 
upon us when the phantom, slowly raising its head, gave an 
opportunity for its mild blue eyes and placid brow to ‘produce 
their full impression. ‘There was, too, something so re-assur- 
ing, so almost parental, in the manner of this venerable being, 
when first addressing us, that, colored as it was by a certain 
jocoseness, our mind became collected at once, and we listen- 
ed, nay, replied to the words of the spectre with a compo- 
sure, for which, now that the singular scene has passed, we 
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are wholly unable to account. Perhaps we ought to add that 
the old gentleman, who was dressed in a coat of rusty black, a 
pair of olive velvet breeches, and a three cornered beaver, had 
a certain briskness in his appearance, that seemed almost in- 
compatible with the gloomy sternness of an apparition: added 
to which we had an internal conviction the moment we saw 
him, that somewhere, at sometime, certainly we had seen the 
same individual before, or else had heard his appearance so 
vividly described by others, that it had long settled in memo- 
ry like that of an old acquaintance. 

‘‘ My son,” said the sage looking old gentleman, revealing 
as he raised his little cocked hat from his head a few gray hairs, 
plaited and clubbed behind, ‘‘ what my son can have tempted 
thee, with rash and presumptuous hand, to essay retrieving 
this ancient city from the degeneracy into which it has been 
gradually lapsing, ever since it passed from under the rule of 
its ancient Dutch dynasty? ‘The dapper little town of those 
days has bloated into a big metropolis, and the change like 
that of a bustling tapster into a burly landlord hath been mar- 
velously for the worse. We have lost in serviceableness what 
we have gained in importance, and to my mind things have 
come to such a pass that the town, like an overgrown younk« 
er as it is, having become too big for its jerkin, it well be~ 
cometh some one to look after it occasionally and see, at least, 
that though irreclaimable in itself, it doth not expose its ex~ 
travagances too much to the neighbors. But what, young 
sir, can have tempted thee to assume an office for which 
thou art not in any way qualified, seeing that since I myself 
cannot in my fleshly form undertake the office of beadle, there 
lacketh some of those arch wags and right merry spirits who 
used, in Salmagundi, to cudgel the town so good humoredly 
into better ways? And why hast thou presumed, without the 
permission of my rightful and only heir, to assume a name— 
(and here the person of the little gentleman dilated into ten- 
fold dignity, while he replaced his rusty beaver on his head, 
and cocked it over the right eye after a most impressive fash- 
ion)—a name, young mortal, which, as that of a lofty and 
veritable annalist, is now embalmed with those of 'Thucydides 
and Xenophon, Livy, Tacitus and Polybius, Diodorus,’ and 
Aboul Hassan Aly the son of Alkhan, Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, Sanchoniathon, Manetho, and Berosus!”’ 

Though we had surmised before in whose presence we were, 
and felt the divinity of that presence—though every incident 
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that preceded this interview had prepared us for something of 
high and solemn import to follow, and though the opening of 
the audience had left us nothing to divine respecting the being 
that thus deigned to accord it, still, when we thus found our- 
selves beyond all doubt in the actual presence of the great 
Historian of New-York, the Dutch Herodotus, (as in compli- 
ment to the Greek annalist he has been called,) so overcome, 
so overwhelmed were we with the momentousness of the oc- 
casion, that the few incoherent sentences which first escaped 
us in reply to his address passed from our memory as soon as 
they were uttered, and we have only now a general impres- 
sion of the part we took at the opening of this singular confer- 
ence. 

After stating to the sage that he had misconceived our 
design, in thinking we meditated any thing so presumptuous 
as supplying his place, as the quondam guardian of his favor- 
ite city, and that we had only assumed his name as good ca- 
tholics when they take the cowl sometimes adopt that of 
their tutelar saint, we briefly mentioned those details of our 
design, with which the reader is already sufficiently acquainted 
from the prospectus, and then went on to observe:—That we 
well knew our publication must, at starting, owe its chief val- 
ue and patronage to that pride of citizenship, widely distinct 
from a narrow cockney spirit, which, though latent, was still 
strong among the townsmen of the immortal Diedrich; but, 
that, though confidently relying upon this genial feeling, as 
the fulcrum of our first endeavors, it was upon broader and 
more general grounds we placed our hopes of final success. 
For as the rest of the country naturally looked to this metropo- 
lis for the mart of intelligence, as well as that of business, 
each organ that aided the emanation of literature hence, would 
tend also to concentrate it here, and—while our pages were 
open to the contribution of talent generally, when presented 
in a concise and animated form, provided only that sectarian 
discussion and party politics were not ingredients—we there- 
fore expected to enlist ability, and consequently patronage, 
from every part of the country. 

And much else did we add to the same purpose, which, 
dull and uninteresting as it is to the reader, the illustrious 
shade seemed to take in very good part, and even listen 
to in a manner highly flattering to us. After readily for- 
giving us the liberty taken with his name, in consideration 
ef our having restored it to its ancient spelling, a little 
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matter, but which in fact tickled him mightily, especially 
when we informed him that it was in consequence of a request 
officially preferred by the Burgomasters of the ancient city of 
Albany, the Historian pursued his remarks in a sly vein of 
banter, that showed his joking propensities had survived even 
in the grave. ‘The subdued tone of quiet humor in which 
they were uttered, however, is lost entirely, when we attempt 
to transfer what he said to paper. 

‘It is well, Mr. Editor, as I suppose it now becometh 
me to call thee; it is well for this inexperienced country 
that there are sober ones, who, like thyself, come forward, 
and taking the young and frisky public under their wing, 
thereby prevent its getting into those manifold scrapes to 
which the prevailing incontinence of scribbling would oth- 
erwise expose it. For in our reasoning land, so madly do 
people go together by the ears, upon questions of whatever 
concernment, that were it not for publications such as thine, 
which operate as safety-valves to that grand boiler, society, 
the ways of literature, liké those of politics, would become as 
dangerous as the deck of a high-pressure steamboat, and wild 
theories and conflicting opinions would be constantly genera- 
ting and exploding in quartos and octavos, instead of, as now, 
oozing away harmlessly through the medium of periodicals. 
Again, there is something right valiant in thy thus taking 
the bull of opinion by the horns, something exceeding mag- 
nanimous in thus assuming the direction of public taste, in 
thus” — 

‘‘ You overrate—you mistake, venerable sir,” interrupted 
we in a subdued voice of respect, ‘‘ the nature of our underta- 
king, and the responsibility of the task we are about to assume. 
We purpose but to act as the usher of others into the presence 
of the public, and to form one of the crowd only when we ap- 
pear ourselves. ‘The object of our Magazine is to represent 
life and letters as existing here, not to assume their regulation ; 
to call out talent, not to supply it ourselves. The chief bur- 
then of the undertaking must indeed, in any event, rest upon 
these shoulders, and they will of course sink under it, should 
any large portion of the aid expected be not realized. But 
the cordial alacrity with which it has been proffered, would 
render a doubt of receiving it as inexcusable, as if, after the 
liberal and spontaneous patronage of the public at the very 
outset of our undertaking, we should have misgivings of the 
continuance of their favour.” 
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‘* Didst thou never read, my son,” said the ancient, shaking 
his head, “‘ of a usage they have in the Nicobar islands, when 
they wish to get rid of a restless spirit, of provisioning a little 
raft for a few days, towing it out to sea, and turning the frail 
craft with its solitary voyager adrift to perish? If haply thou 
hast, why may we not apprehend, while launching here thy 
shallop so boldly from the shore, lest the alacrity and liberality 
with which it has been fitted out and started upon this adven- 
turous voyage, be a Nicobar stratagem to get rid of thee for- 
ever!” 

‘¢ We are indeed, sir, at some loss to account for the unex- 
pected and undeserved confidence with which our design hath 
been seconded the moment it became public; but the fate ofa 
perturbed spirit could hardly be intended for so quiet a one as 
ours, nor do we know any reason why our civilized and en- 
lighted community should adopt the usages of a simple-minded 
and barbarous people, seeing that they can neither affect the 
price of stocks, nor have any political bearing whatsoever. 
Then, too, as for those already engaged to assist us, their kind 
offices are alone a warrant of success. ‘There are names, not 
quite unknown, nor known disadvantageously, whose influ- 
ence and assistance have been already most courteously ten- 
dered; but high as are our expectations from these, they are 
by no means our principal dependance. Such good friends as 
they and the public will always meet with mutual satisfaction, 
and we shall be happy to be the means of bringing them more 
frequently together—”’ 

‘Though neither side has special need of you as the medi- 
um of communication,” ejaculated the ancient. 

‘‘'True! venerable sir, but there is another class, a most 
numerous class, and one that in its unions would be mighty, 
who have need of us (or of some one in our place) and of the 
public, and the public and we have need of them. It is the 
class of hidden capacities—of scattered, obscure, and disunited 
talents—and our chiefest task will be to gather in some of 
these from their manifold dispersion; and to invent, if possi- 
ble, some new divining rod, wherewith to bring out upon the 
surface of our society, the thousand springs of its own fresh 
and latent talent.” 

‘‘ But why,” interrupted the sage, “ should such magical 
means be requisite to elicit ability. Doth not talent, as in my 
day, become soon conspicuous, and as the most vigorous sap- 
lings of the forest, shoot above their fellows, and seek the 
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sky, spring toward the light of favor of its own accord? That 
he who is conscious of his own acquirements, desires the fame 
of possessing them, hath been proverbial since the time of Per- 
sius, and in my day”— 

‘*‘ Pardon me, oh learned phantom, in thy day pedantry was 
not the bug-bear which it now is; though even then, genius 
was held synonimous with folly, and to be suspected of being a 
poet did as now seriously affect one’s success in any respecta- 
ble business. But whether it is owing to these considerations, 
or others that may be mentioned, it is only by some extraordi- 
nary powers of quest and inquisition, that we can find out 
people among whom we are daily and hourly conversant. We 
meet in the busy and in the gay world upon such common-place 
grounds—we have so many matters of fact or indifferent no- 
things, which, according to the requisitions of society must be 
more or less discussed, that the brief moments pass in the in- 
terchange of conversational currency, while our real com 
grows rusty in our pockets. And yet among the cultivated 
classes there are unsuspected powers, in the recesses, in the 
eddies of our society, which might be gathered to a mighty 
stream that should tend with a general effect toward a gene- 
ral object, and should attain it in the general discovery and 
consequent increase of its own effective energies.” 

‘Thou speakest, my son, under the influence of vivid feel 
ings and flattering hopes and prospects. Much doth it fear 
me lest thou confidest too much in these hidden and uncertain 
resources. Bethink thee, should they fail, where but upon thy 
rash head will the blame and the burthen fall. Abandon then 
thy design, while there is time to avail thyself of the counsel 
conveyed in the Chinese proverb—it is easier to mount a tiger 
than to get off his back when once seated.’ ” 

‘* Allow us to think otherwise and to indulge the belief, that 
if we do our part, ‘the blame,’ in case of failure, will only; 
among fair-judging people, fall where it is justly due. And 
for ‘the burthen,’ as we sanguinely think it will, so do we 
know that it must, be divided by others. The time has long 
gone by, at least in the civilized world, when the might of one 
man’s hand could govern, or the abundance of one man’s in- 
tellect could nourish the strength and thoughts of many. _Lit- 
erature is tending like civil polity to republicanism and distri 
bution: to a distribution which enriches the many without 
impoverishing the few, but which makes the conferring of ac- 
ceptable gifts on the former hourly more difficult ; for though the 
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riches of the giver are not diminished, though they are indeed 
increased, yet the poverty of the receivers is diminished in a 
more than like proportion. Their taste is become more fasti- 
dious; their curiosity less eager; and if he who would cater for 
them be deficient in variety and novelty, they discharge the 
unprofitable servant and take an independent stand upon their 
own resources. We say their own resources, for we mean 
the resources of the general mind, the many hoarded individu- 
al stores which should be general and public”— 

‘‘ But which too often,” observed the sage, ‘‘ are buried in 
the bosom of their miser-like owners, as if mind as well as 
money did not owe its chief value to active circulation; leaving 
it too for others to dig as much at random for their treasures, 
as those industrious vagrants whose researches after ‘Captain 
Kidd’s money,’ have disturbed every mound upon the coast, 
and even troubled the repose of my own bones.” 

‘‘ Yet these,” we resumed, ‘‘ these private accumulations 
of the general wealth are the only coffers adequate to the sup- 
ply of an enlightened and still advancing community, and up- 
on these shall we repose, trusting fully to the active principle 
of the present age for the effect—variety of design, and what 
the political ceconomist calls ‘division of labor.’ There is 
probably no man living who cannot do something well, and the 
man of our age who has caused the greatest things to be done, 
was he who possessed a power, that seemed like inspiration, of 
divining and putting into action the talents of those who were 
most capable of effecting his purposes. That was his arm of 
conquest and the staff of his strength, and there is none to 
wield it after him. But still the example of his success is there 
to prompt us, as far as we may, to fashion our little weapons 
in our narrower sphere upon the art he has revealed to us.” 

‘¢ Aye, indeed I have heard much of that great captain’s do- 
ings, even in those shadowy realms, where many a lofty soul 
like his moves in the dim crowd of disembodied spirits, undis- 
tinguished from those who ‘in life would have quailed beneath 
their glance. But touching those ‘ weapons,’ my son, of which 
thou spakest but now, surely thou meanest not to encourage 
the vile spirit of satire in thy publication.” 

‘* It was but metaphorically we used the term; nor do we 
mean that our work shall be the vehicle of bitterness or malice 
in any shape; yet, while we well know that the prevailing fond- 
ness for speaking with levity on the gravest subjects, with rid- 
icule of the noblest sentiments, and be-littling every thing 
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that is great and glorious, has done incalculable mischief, not 
only in leveling weak minds to one mean standard, but in 
chilling the fervid aspirations of loftier ones, repressing whole- 
some enthusiasm, and even frittering away manly independ- 
ence and force of character—while we duly appreciate this 
malign influence, and shall be on the watch to guard against it, 
—we do not mean the less on that account to spare the lash 
of satire where its discipline is required. Like all people, 
however sensible, our ingenious countrymen have yet their 
follies and extravagances. And you must know, immortal 
sir, that, promising as matters were in your day, the moment 
your influence over them was withdrawn, they relapsed into a 
worse condition than formerly. in manners, for instance, it 
is still the prevailing weakness to adopt the absurdities of oth- 
ers, instead, if such things must be had, of originating them for 
ourselves. In literature, young, fresh, and unhacknied as we 
are, we are already, by some strange fatuity, grievously given 
to twaddle ; and—where one has a right to look for that wildness 
and exuberance, that almost savageness of invention, which 
so much in the German literature requires training and 
repression, while it betrays all the richness and vigour of a 
new mental soil—we find, to the neglect of our own few original 
models, a dotard fondness, a sickly longing for ali the absurd 
trash of driveling sentimentality and pseudo-fashion, with 
which the shelves of our circulating libraries are filled from the 
London press. The taste, thus engendered, acts and re-acts 
in a thousand ways, till our writings and our approval of wri- 
tings are both second-hand. We imitate the most flimsy pro- 
ductions which appear abroad, and then approve of these imi- 
tations as ‘American,’ while critics, afraid to be accused of 
a want of patriotism, sanction where they despise, and approve 
when they ought to condemn. But the misehief extends still 
further. Where originality is not required, every one may be- 
come a writer. The names of people, clever enough in their 
way, but by no means more deserving of distinction than hun- 
dreds of others equally accomplished, are trumpeted abroad 
with those of which the country has most reason to be proud, 
and our national standard of merit is brought into disgrace by 
having these raw conscripts reviewed side by side with the few 
tried warriors, who alone we are willing should challenge Eu- 


_ropean criticism, as the champions of our new literature. Now, 


sir, dangerous as the attempt may be, and difficult as its exe- 
eution necessarily is, we design in this publication to assume 
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and sustain a system of rigid and uncompromising criticism, 
unbiassed by any feeling of national prejudice, any considera- 
tion of personal popularity, by the partiality of private circles, 
or the favor of general society. It shall also be our aim, 
when recommending works of merit, to exercise as much dis- 
crimination as possible, in so relatively estimating and classing 
them, that injustice may not be done to those of rare merit, by 
sharing the praise, which is only their due, with writings that 
have a feebler claim to favor. And this in defiance of the 
economical custom of having but one standard of praise 
amongst us, and dubbing every clever writer ‘a Bryant,’ 
or ‘an Irving.’ ” 

We know not whether the last word, when it escaped our 
lips, operated suddenly like the presence of a talisman upon 
the enchanted objects around us; or whether the spell had been 
gradually breaking, and while, with our eyes cast upon the 
table, we were thus tasking the indulgence of our illustrious 
hearer with these egotistical details, he had slipped away, 
and withdrawn with him the mystic influence that so unac- 
countably changed the aspect of every thing around him. But 
upon looking up, as usual, in the pauses of our conversation, 
for his customary nod of encouragement to proceed, those 
never to be forgotten features were no longer there. The 
phantom-guest had gone more mysteriously even than he came. 
His place—his chair—was vacant. His chair ?—it was no long- 
er his chair. What! could that meagre, miserable, spindle- 
shanked thing, have ever supported a form of his dignity? 
Could—but how did he withdraw? Through a carved panel, 
as is the wont of ordinary ghosts? There was none there— 
the sombre shining oak had again given place to tawdry pa- 
per. Did he take the favorite road of his patron, St. Nicho- 
las, and vanish up the chimney? Alas! that noble fire-place 
was gone, and a patent sweep alone could perforate the cramp- 
ed vent of the narrow grate by which it was superseded. 
Through the window? Who ever heard of a spectre passing 
out of a window? No—sufficient for us that he was gone— 
gone entirely—gone we fear forever: and so completely had 
each object around us recovered its vulgar every day appear- 
ance, that we might, without much difficulty, have convinced 
ourselves that the whole affair was but a dream, if not some 
grosser illusion—such as is said to assail the waking senses of 
persons of a melancholy temperament, living much in retire- 
ment—but that, upon examining the apartment for some trace 
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of what had occurred, a highly finished miniature portrait 
caught our view, as lying upon the table, its animated eye 
seemed almost to flash from the ivory, through the gathering 
gloom of twilight. It was the original of the bold engraving 
which the reader has already seen upon the cover of the Ma- 
gazine, though he could hardly have suspected, while marking 
the knightly mien of that lion-faced warrior, that he beheld an 
authentic likeness of one whom the hand of genius has invested 
with associations any thing but romantic. Upon comparing 
the portrait which fell so strangely into our possession, with 
the other original of PETER STUYVERSANT that has long, 
among those of the ancient governors of New-York, graced 
the gallery of the City Hall, the exact resemblance was at 
once acknowledged by every one present upon the occasion ; 
and it will be ever a source of deep regret to us, that almost 
immediately after our friend WIER had transferred its linea- 
ments to the wood of the engraver, this valuable picture mys- 
teriously became missing, and can since then be no where 
found. The same admirable artist, however, has made all 
the amends in his power, for any possible neglect of his in 
guarding the treasure, by immortalizing with his pencil the 
scene in which it was discovered. Nota feature of which, ex- 
cepting the table, which by some oversight presents the same 
appearance in the picture as does that upon which we are now 
writing, has escaped him in the finished painting, from which-— 
with the omission of a figure representing our part in the con 
ference—the bold sketch prefixed to this account was copied. 


Ard now we would, if not humbly, yet sincerely and earn- 
estly, ask the reader’s pardon, for engrossing so much of his at- 
tention about our own particular matters upon so brief an ac- 
quaintance; but after thinking long upon the best method of 
having a frank and full exposition of the footing we are here- 
after to be upon, we determined that there was nothing 
like taking him apart into our study, and talking over all 
our business preliminaries at once, leaving it for future occa- 
sions to develope our mutual powers of entertainment. Once 
having him to ourselves, however, we could not for the life 
of us help imparting an event among the most striking in 
our life, and which unquestionably has some mysterious and 
important connection with the future success of this Magazine. 
Besides, the affair must sooner or later have taken wind in 
some shape or another, when, if those wayward wags, the 
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newspaper editors, had got hold of it, no one can say in what 
form it might first have reached the reader’s ear. 

No! if there be an apology due, it is to thee only, lady 
reader; but as this is the first occasion when we were ever 
téte-a-téte with one so beautiful, without sooner manifesting 
our appreciation of such good fortune, so, when we promise 
that it is the last when the presence of thy charms shall be for 
a moment forgotten, we hope to be forgiven. To thee, fair 
and gentle one, shall we delight here often to address our- 
selves. For thee shall the realms of taste and invention 
be ransacked, and many a gem of mind be garnered here. 
For thee shall wit and whim and fancy revel, and austere 
learning move in lively measure; proud science throw her 
pompous robes aside, and sober truth herself be gaily dressed 
in fiction. And may each impression ever made upon the 
leaves of thy life’s volume, spring from hearts as warm for thy 
welfare, be traced by hands as true in thy service, as those 
that will toil for thy entertainment in the pages of THE 
K.NICKERBACKER. 


SONG. 


[ BY KENNETH QUIVORLEY. ] 


I know thou dost love me—ay! frown as thou wilt, 
And curl that beautiful lip, 

Which I never can gaze on without the guilt 
Of burning its dew to sip; 

I know that my heart is reflected in thine, 

And like flowers which over a brook incline, 
They toward each other dip. 


Though thou lookest so cold in these halls of light, 
Mid the careless, proud, and gay, 
I will steal like a thief in thy heart at night, 
And pilfer its thoughts away ; 
I will come in thy dreams at the midnight hour, 
And thy soul in secret shall own the power 
It dares to mock by day. 
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A RAMBLE IN THE WOODS ON SUNDAY, AND WHAT THE 
WRITER SAW AND HEARD THERE. 


[ BY J. K. PAULDING. ] 


I frequently spend a sabbath morning in the country, ram- 
bling alone in the melancholy woods, sometimes resting my+ 
self against the rough bark of a time worn tree; sometimes 
lingering on the woody heights looking far over the surrounding 
world; and at others reclining listlessly by the side of some 
clear brook, over whose rippling way the branches meei, and 
form nature’s choicest canopy. Here I indulge my memory 
and imagination in a thousand devious wanderings; I recall the 
distant shadows of departed time that have by degrees faded 
almost into oblivion, and send my mind on errands to the future ; 
a thousand recollections melancholy, yet exquisitely touching, 
throng about my heart, and a thousand anticipations beckon 
me onward in the path I am pursuing through this wayward 
world. At times I become so completely abstracted from the 
scenes around, as to forget where I am, and to lose almost the 
consciousness of being. I ruminate, I ponder, and I dream. 

On one of these occasions, about the middle of the sultry 
month of August, when the dog-star rages, and all nature 
sinks into a sort of luxurious repose, I had become somewhat 
tired with a ramble longer than usual, and laid myself listlessly 
along the margin of a little twittering stream that stole its 
winding way among the deep obscurities of the wood, diffusing 
coolness, and inviting to repose. It was Sunday, and it seem- 
ed as if nature partook in its holy abstraction from worldly 
thoughts and worldly occupations. ‘The voice of the plough- 
man cheering or chiding his team; the rattling of the sonorous 
wagon over the rough mountain road; the echoes of the wood-+ 
man’s axe; the explosion of the hunter’s gun, and all the cus- 
tomary sounds that give life and animation to rural sports and 
rural occupations, had ceased. Nay, even the tinkling cow- 
bell, which broke at intervals on the hallowed quiet of the day, 
seemed to come over me with a softened, mellowed tone, as if 
fearful of disturbing its repose, and awed by the solemnity of 
universal silence. ‘Through the arched canopy of foliage that 
overhung the little stream, I could see it coursing its way on 
either hand among mossy rocks, glittering as if by moonlight, 
and disappearing after a thousand meanderings. It is impos- 
sible—at least with me it is impossible—to resist the influence 
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of sucha scene. Reflecting beings like ourselves, sink into a 
sort of melancholy reverie, and even the sprightliness of child- 
hood is repressed, by the hallowed quiet that reigns all around. 
Guilt awakes from its long oblivion, and innocence becomes 
saddened with the stillness of nature. 

As thus I lay, stretched in languid listlessness along the 
stream, as quiet as the leaves that breathed not a whisper 
above me, and gradually sinking into almost unconsciousness 
of the world and all it holds—the little birds sported about 
careless of my presence, and the insects pursued that inces- 
sant turmoil, which seems never to cease, until winter lays 
his icy fetters on all nature, and drives them into their inscru- 
table hiding places. There is a lapse in the recollection of the 
current of my thoughts at that moment; a short period of for- 
getfulness, from which I was roused by a hoarse croaking 
voice, exclaiming: 

‘‘Cruel, savage monster, what does he here?” 

I looked all around, and could see only a hawk seated on 
the limb of a dry tree, eyeing meas I fancied with a peculiar 
expression of hostility. Ina few moments I again relapsed 
into a profound reverie, from which I was awakened once 
more by a small squeaking whisper: 

‘“‘T dare say the blood thirsty villain has been setting traps 
for us.” 

I looked again, and at first could see nothing from which I 
supposed the voice might proceed, but at the same time imagi- 
ned I distinguished a sort of confused whisper, in which many 
little voices seemed commingled. My curiosity was awakened, 
and peering about quietly, I found ii proceeded from a collec- 
tion of animals, birds, and insects, gathered together for some 
unaccountable purpose. ‘They seemed very much excited, 
and withal in a great passion about something, all talking at 
once. Listening attentively, I could distinguish one from the 
other. 

‘‘ Let us pounce upon the tyrant, and kill him in his sleep,”’ 
cried a bald eagle, ‘‘ for he grudges me a miserable little lamb 
now and then, though I don’t require one above once a week. 
See! where he wounded me in the wing, so that I can hardly 
get an honest living, by prey.” 

‘¢ Let me scratch his eyes out,’’ screamed a hawk, “ for he 
will not allow me peaceably to carry off a chicken from his 
barn yard, though I am dying of hunger, and come in open 
day to claim my ‘natural, indefeasible right.’ i 
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‘¢ Aye; aye,” barked a fox; “he interferes in the same base 
manner with my privileges, though I visit his hen-roost in the 
night that I may not disturb him.” 

** Agreed,” hissed a rattle-snake, ‘‘ fot he wont let me bite 
him, though he knows it is my nature, and kills me according 
to'scripture’—and thereupon he rattled his tail, curled him- 
self in spiral volumes, and darted his tongue at me in a most 
fearful manner.” 

‘* Agreed,” said a great fat spider, who sat in his net, sur- 
rounded by the dead bodies of half a dozen insects—“ agreed, 
for the bloody-minded savage takes delight in destroying the 
fruits of my honest labors, on all oceasions.” 

‘‘ By all means,” buzzed a great blue-bottle-fly,” for he 
will not let me tickle his nose of a hot summer day, though he 
must see with half an eye, that it gives me infinite satisfac- 
tion.” 

‘‘ Kill him,” cried a little ant, who ran fuming and fret- 
ting about at a furious rate, ‘kill him without mercy, for 
he don’t mind treading me into a million of atoms, a bit 
more than you do killing a fly,” addressing himself to the 
spider. 

‘‘'Phe less you say about that the better,” whispered the 
spider. aE | 

‘¢OQdds fish!’ exclaimed a beautiful trout, that I should 
like very much to have caught, popping his head out of the 
brook, ‘‘ odds fish! kill the monster by all means—hook him, 
I say, for he entices me with worms, and devours me to grati- 
fy his insatiable appetite.” 

‘“'To be sure,” said a worm, “kill him as he sleeps, and 
I'll eat him afterwards; for though I am acknowledged on all 
hands to be his brother, he impales me alive on a hook, only 
for his amusement.” 

‘‘T consent,” cooed the dove, ‘‘for he has deprivéd me of 
my beloved mate, and made me a disconsolate widow.” Upon 
which she began to moan so piteously, that the whole assem- 
bly deeply sympathized in her forlorn condition. 

‘He has committed a million of murders,” cried the spider. 

*¢ Tle drowns all my kittens,” mewed the cat. 

‘* He tramples upon me without mercy,” whispered the 
toad, ‘‘ only because I’m no beauty.” 

_ “ He isa treacherous ewnning villain,” barked the fox. 
‘‘ He has’no more bowels than a wolf,” screamed the hawk. 
‘“‘ He is a bloody tyrant,” croaked the eagle. 
3 
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‘‘He is the common enemy of all nature, and deserves a 
hundred and fifty thousand deaths,’ exclaimed they all with 
one voice. 

I began to be heartily ashamed of myself, and was casting 
about how I might slip away, from hearing these pleas- 
ant reproaches; but curiosity and listlessness together, kept 
me quiet, while they continued to discuss the best mode of 
destroying the tyrant. There was as usual in such cases, 
great diversity of opinion. 

‘¢ Pll bury my talons in his brain,” said the eagle. 

‘* Tl tear out his eyes,” screamed the hawk. 

‘Pll whip him to death with my tail,”’ barked the fox. 

‘¢T’ll sting him home,” hissed the rattle-snake. 

‘¢T’'ll poison him,” said the spider. 

‘¢ Pil fly-blow him,” buzzed the fly. 

‘¢ Il drown him, if he’ll only come into the brook, so I will,’’ 
quoth the trout. 

‘*‘1’ll drag him into my hole, and do his business there, I 
warrant,” said the ant; and thereupon there was a giggle 
among the whole set. 

* And PllI—T1l’’—said the worm. 

‘What will you do, you poor d—1,” exelaimed the rest in 
a titter. 

‘¢ What will Ido? why I'll eat him after he’s dead,” re- 
plied sir worm; and then he strutted about, until he unwarily 
came so near that he slipt into the brook, and was snapt up in 
a moment by the trout. The example was contagious. 

‘‘Qho! are you for that sport,’ mewed the cat, and clawed 
the trout before he could get his head under water. 

Tit for tat,” barked Reynard, and snatching pussy up in 
his teeth, was off like a shot. 

‘* Since ’tis the fashion,” said the spider, “ V’ll have a crack 
at that same blue-bottle ;” and thereupon he nabbed the poor 
fly in a twinkling. 

‘‘ By your leave,” said the toad, and snapt up the spider in 
less than no time. 

** You ugly thief of the world,” hissed the rattle-snake, in 
great wrath, and indignantly laying held of the toad, manag- 
ed to swallow him about half way, where he lay in all his 
glory. 

‘‘ What a nice morsel for my poor fatherless little ones,” 
cooed the dove, and pecking at the ant, was just flying away 
with it in quite a sentimental style, when the hawk seeing this, 
screamed out— 
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‘¢ What a pretty plump dove for a dinner! Providence hath 
ordained I should eat her.” 

He was carrying her off, when the eagle darted upon him, 
and soaring to his erie on the summit of an inaccessible rock, 
composedly made a meal of both hawk and dove. Then 
picking his teeth with his claws, he exclaimed with great com- 
placency, “‘ what a glorious thing it is to be king of the birds!” 

‘* Humph,” exclaimed I, rubbing my eyes, for it seemed I 
had been half asleep, ‘‘humph, a man is not so much worse 
than his neighbors after all;’’ and shaking off the spell that 
was over me, bent my steps homewards, wondering why it 
was, that it seemed as if all living things were created for the 
sole purpose of preying on each other. The only solution 
which offered itself to my mind was, that the pleasure arising 
from eating, is much greater than the pain of being eaten, 
and that this propensity to devouring each other, on the whole, 
conduces to the general happiness. 





THE MOSS ROSE. 


Of the thousand allegories upon this favorite flower, the 
best may be traced to one of the celebrated ‘‘ Parables of 
KrRvuMMACHER.” But though so frequently paraphrased in 
prose and verse, no ornament that the ingenuity of the trans- 
lator has superadded, can compare with the exquisite simpli- 
city of the original, which is here given immediately from the 
German :— 

‘‘ The angel who takes care of the flowers, and sprinkles up- 
on them the dew in the still night, slumbered on a spring day 
in the shade of a rose-bush. And when he awoke, he said, 
with a smiling countenance—Most beautiful of my children, I 
thank thee for thy refreshing odor and cooling shade. Could 
you now ask any favor, how willingly would I grant it! 

Adorn me then with a new charm, said the spirit of the 
rose-bush, in a beseeching tone. 

And the angel adorned the loveliest of flowers with simple 
moss. 

Sweetly it stood then in modest attire, the MOSS ROSE, the 
most beautiful of its kind. 

Lovely Lina—lay aside the splendid ornament and the 


glittering jewel, and listen to the instructions of maternal 
nature.” 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


{In giving place to the following well written article from a practised hand, we by no means 
intend committing ourselves to the opinions it so zealously upholds. But, a periodical like this 
would be essentially defective in its plan, if it did not afford facilities for disseminating informa. 
tion, upon questions of great and growing interest, without identifying itself with partisan publi- 
eations of either side ; and we shall be happy, in the existing curiosity upon the subject of Political 
Economy, to contribute all in our power toward arriving at sound principles, by inviting those 
skilled in ‘The New Science,’ to unfold their different views in cur pages. In availing them- 
selves of the offer, however, so circumscribe d are our limits, that brevity must be kept continu- 
ally in view, by writers, however able —Ed. Knickerbacker. | 


In February, 1830, Sir Henry Parnell, one of the most 
influential members of the British Parliament, published the 
first edition of his work on ‘ Financial Reform.” It is an 
excellent synopsis of the most approved doctrines of political 
economy, in practical adaptation to the affairs of Great Bri- 
tain, and has produced, in the course of the four editions 
through which it has passed, a decided effect, with important 
changes, upon the legislation of that country. In France too, 
a result of the remarks it contains upon foreign commerce, has 
been the institution, in concert with Great Britain, of an in- 

yiry still going on at Paris, into the means of removing the 
obstacles which fetter the trade between the two countries; 
and a pamphlet,* upon which we are about to comment, was 
published at Paris, to point qut to the commissioners acting 
in the matter, the principles upon which the customs duties 
ought to be adjusted reciprocally. 

In these “‘ observations,” as well as in his principal work, the 
author has advanced propositions bold, sweeping, and calcu- 
lated to startle most readers even on this side of the Atlantic. 
They belong, however, to intellectual liberty, and form but 
a part of that grand system of reform on which the British na- 
tion has now fairly embarked. That they should be cordially 
inculeated here, with others reaching even further, is merely 
their due, and our duty, and yet it may be that they will be 
greeted with ridicule, which is not the test of truth, and by 
denunciation which cannot fix the standard of merit, instead 
of frank investigation, and liberal discussion. He who, in in- 
fluencing t the press, timidly, or sordidly, from bigotry, or pre- 
judice, warps its channels, or stifles argument, is, negatively 
at least, an enemy to the welfare of his species. Certainly, 


* “Observations on the Commercial Intercourse between France and England. 
By Sir Huxey Parxztr, Bert. M.P. Paris, 1831.” 
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public opinion does not seem to be made up either as to the to- 
pics, the scope, or the auditors of free discussion, but it is 
time that the right should be established above the danger of 
impeachment. From the date of Milton’s ‘* Areopagita,” to 
the recent appearance of an anonymous but admirable ‘‘ Essay 
on the formation and publication of opinions,” the argument 
in its favor has been powerfully maintained, and there should 
no longer be a doubt that ‘all opposition to free and public 
discussion, arises from conscious weakness, and fear of the 
result.” 

Upon such a subject especially as political economy, no hesi- 
tation should obtain in publishing freely propositions however 
novel, or extreme. If wrong they can be argued down, or will 
sink of their own defect, and the discussion of them may lead, 
as did the pursuit of the philosopher’s stone, to much abiding 
benefit. Still are there propositions, which, although ground- 
ed in common sense, and conducive to freedom, would be 
banned from a hearing as paradoxes, and wild theories. For 
example, such as, that custom houses are an opprobrium, and 
ought to be abolished as the machines of unequal taxation, 
manifold crimes, and national hostility—that the American 
industry which traverses the ocean in the modifications of for- 
eign commerce, should be as free as in any shape it may as- 
sume while passing along our rivers, our roads, and our streets 
$that this ought to be a country—and such would make its 
proudest boast before the world—-a country without debt, with- 
out beggars, and without taxes—that the creation of monopo- 
lies by law must cease totally—that government have no pow- 
er to make a constituent rich, because that implies a power 
also to make him poor—that the citizen should be as free, and 
uninfluenced in his avocations as he is in his person, and his 
conscience—that interference upon these subjects is incompati- 
ble with the idea of liberal institutions, and that the constitu- 
tion can confer no such authority, because it militates with 
the perfect and unalienable natural right of man, to regulate 
his own industry in the “‘ pursuit of happiness.” 

The sitting of this commission is as yet but a little cloud 
above the horizon; fraught, however, to the ken of those who 
stand on that ‘‘ vantage ground,” whereof Lord Bacon makes 
mention, with the highest associations and mighty consequen- 
ces. This should be the modern “ Field of the Cloth of Gold.” 
‘The victims, though once the champions, of the mercantile 
and manufacturing systems, have met in treaty to abjure the 
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policy, hitherto so rife, with hatred, war, and mutual loss. 
The results will be, a palinode of long cherished absurdities, 
a triumph to the rights of industry and the principles of politi- 
cai economy, and tidings of exceeding joy to the Christian and 
philanthropist. W hile scanning the European map, it be- 
hooves us to avert our eyes from the contests of rival tyrants, 
and the protocol disputes between heads which ‘ the likeness 
of a kingly crown have on;” but to make the coming general 
wreck of such things more numerous in the catalogue, and to 
settle our most intense gaze on this noiseless, but momentous 
assembly, and ponder deeply the principles constituting the 
basis of their councils and action. ‘Those principles have been, 
long, and strenuously, inculeated by the ‘“ schoolmasters” of 
the science of political economy. Let the nations hear, and 
now between them let the sole contest be who shall be fore- 
most in profit, and in glory to act up to their scope. They 
teach the abolition of discrimination, restriction, retaliation, 
and monopoly—the freedom of trade, and the right of man in- 
dividually to consult his own interests—they deny any power 
inherent, delegated, or expedient in government, in protect- 
ing, (encouraging) regulating, enriching, or impoverishing; 
and, inasmuch as most wars have sprung from the protective 
system, the creature of national animosity, they proclaim as 
their motto, ‘* peace on earth, and good will to all men.” 

The leading propositions submitted by Sir Henry Parnell 
to the commission, are: 

1. That each nation (France and Great Britain) should be- 
gin by wholly abolishing their tariff laws, as they now exist. 

2. That each nation, in making a new tariff, should pro- 
ceed strictly on the principle of consulting only its own inter- 
ests, and without, in any degree, making the details of its 
tariff matter of diplomatic negotiation, or reciprocal arrange- 
ment. 

The reasons for the first are, the impossibility of remedying 
in any other mode the defects of the present tariffs, on account 
of their number; and because this course will open the way 
for the substitution of reason and sound principles, in the place 
of those erroneous theories about trade and manufactures, on 
which the existing customs duties were formed. His second 
proposition goes to the utter subversion of the selfish and illib- 
eral schemes of retaliatory duties, and reciprocal arrange- 
ments, upon the philanthrophic principle that ‘ whatever 
either country shall do which is really useful to itself, cannot 
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fail to be useful to the other.”” And, to sustain his project in 
all its parts, he lays out the broad and sure doctrines, that 
“every benefit which is obtained by individuals through protec- 
tion, is acquired at the loss of the public at large’’—that ‘ eve- 
ry thing in the nature of what is called legislative regulation 
of industry, is an evil”—and that “all that has been done in 
attempting to establish trades and manufactures at home, by 
imposing duties on the foreign, is highly pernicious, and had 
its origin in a theory on national prosperity which is entirely 
erroneous.” 

The arguments he uses against the protective system are 
brief, but masterly, and he challenges those ‘* who still main- 
tain the policy of keeping the affairs of trade under the guard- 
tanship of legislation,” to refute them, if they can, by reasons 
founded on fact and experience. After stating that “ the whole 
object of protecting duties is to establish higher prices at home 
than the prices abroad,” (and this must be their intent, or they 
are senseless) he goes on to demonstrate that, however bur 
densome this may be to the consumers, it shortly is of no avaik 
to the manufacturers themselves, for their profits are brought 
and kept down by domestic rivalship; and that ‘no trade, or 
manufacture, has ever become really flourishing, until the 
prices have settled to the natural level, and the whole effect ef 
factitious aid has been done away, (quoad the manufacturers} 
by home competition.” 

The competition between capitalists at home being free, the 
meentives held out by protecting duties in the prospect of high 
prices, and corresponding profits, bring about rapid and greedy 
investments in manufacturing, and the market being restrict- 
ed to home consumption, (fer if exports can be made, imports 
of the same articles never will eccur) the supply will tend al~ 
ways to exceed the demand, and prices, in consequence, must 
go down. ‘They cannot, however, in all cases, as Sir Henry 
supposes, “become as low as if foreign goods were admitted 
free of duty.” This must depend upon the relative cost of 
production. Below that grade they cannot permanently fall- 
Wherever the want of sufficient skill, capital, and experience,. 
a sparse population, high wages, superabundant lands, mi- 
gratory habits, and the free spirit of agricultural labor exist 
as in America, they will always enhance the cost of produc- 
tion beyond the rate in other countries differently situated. 

High prices do not necessarily imply high profits. Thus 
while the protective system compels the consumer to pay high 
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er prices to the home, than he would to the foreign manufac- 
turer, by reason of the different cost of production, the do- 
mestic manufacturer derives no more, after a season, than 
the ordinary profits on capital, in consequence of the compe- 
tition of his neighbors—and ‘the system becomes wholly 
ineflicacious, and wholly useless with reference to its original 
object.” ‘The corollary drawn from which, by this enlight- 
ened statesman; is: 

‘* That all the duties should be reduced; so as no longer to 
leave any thing of the character of seeking to give protection, 
but so as to be only for the purpose of obtaining revenue.” 

He then makes the distinct proposition, that France and 
England shall admit all the products of each other at a duty of 
ten per cent. ad valorem, that being ‘ the highest rate which can 
with propriety be imposed.” ‘That such a measure is now ac- 
tually pending in negotiation between these two great nations, 
with a likelihood of success, will scarcely perhaps be believed 
in this country, but every patriot, understanding the subject, 
must cordially wish that our government would anticipate its 
competitors, and secure the custom of the world in advance, 
by throwing our ports open to a trade perfectly free. Were 
there but two nations engaged in commerce, should one of 
them adopt restrictions upon its imports, the other might, per- 
haps with sonre semblance of wisdom, resort to retaliatory 
duties. But, where all countries nearly are contending for the 
common custom, that which purposes to break down competi- 
tion, and engross the most business, must welcome all comers 
to its ports without let, tax, or restriction. ‘The best retalia- 
tion upon restriction is free trade—the worst enemy of mo- 
nopoly is competition. By the philosophic inquirer, the origin 
of this vicious and preposterous system of legislation, may be 
traced to the wrong theory of government, so long prevalent in 
the old world, and ‘still lingering i in the new, from a habitude 
of thought little short of‘superstition. Men have been in the 

custom of regarding government as a mysterious, and self-ex- 
istent abstraction, endowed with creative and magical powers, 
and administered by motives and rules which are sublimated 
far above common sense, and utterly inapplicable to the indi- 
vidual citizen. The reverse exactly is the case, and political 
is barely domestic economy applied to the business’ ef those 
shopkeepers called nations. Were one merchant im a city to 
exact of all the customers who entered his store, one per cent. 
en their dealings, and another, because he was affected by it, 
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to retaliate with a duty of half per cent., and a third to de- 
mand nothing at all, which of them would have the greatest 
run of business, and most custom? There is no substantial 
difference between this instance, and that of commercial na- 
tions, and the true policy of the United States most assuredly 
is, at once to throw wide her ports, and by drawing to herself 
the custom, and the carrying trade of the world at large, to 
give to American industry the only encouragement her free- 
men should deign to ask, or condescend to receive—an open 
field, and no favor. 

In adjusting the tariffs, at this rate per cent., and for reve- 
nue merely, the principles for fixing the duties, are thus stated : 

‘¢1. That the collection of them may be as little inconve- 
nient as possible to the importing merchant. 

‘¢2, That they should be so moderate as not to add much 
to prices, and thereby diminish to a large amount the con- 
sumption of the goods on which they are imposed.” 

Appeals are constantly made to the pride and patriotism of 
our citizens, in aid of the protective system, on the plea of 
encouraging American industry; and this ad captandum pre- 
text, we are persuaded, has gone further with the people than 
conviction through knowledge, or reflection upon the subject. 
It involves one, or perhaps all, of three absurd principles— 
either, our government is supported by taxes which are paid 
by foreigners; or, they send their goods to us gratuitously 
without receiving any thing in exchange; or, to tax the indus- 
try of eleven million five hundred thousand consumers, for the 
benefit of five hundred thousand manufacturers, is for the good 
of the whole nation. 

‘‘This is a most important point to attend to,” says Sir 
Henry, “because as the only means of paying for imported 
goods is by exporting the domestic productions of industry, 
every restriction upon importation is really a restriction on in- 
dustry; and on the contrary, every encouragement to impor- 
tation is an encouragement to industry.” 

Foreign manufactures are obtained, how? Unquestionably 
by, and for the products of American industry. ‘The moment 
the barter, or purchase, is made, the American industry is in- 
fused into the foreign articles. Where these are cheap their 
consumption is increased, and American industry is stimulat- 
ed, and encouraged to obtain additional means wherewithal 
they may be purchased. That is as much American industry 
which, with its earnings buys foreign manufactures, as that 
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which builds a house, cultivates a farm, or navigates a ship. 
There is no good reason, beyond convenience, in collecting the 
revenue, why the whole load of federal taxation should fall 
upon that comparatively small portion of American industry, 
which happens to pass through the custom- house, while the 
whole immense residue is exempted. On the contrary, the 
gross inequality of taxation, both individual and sectional, it 
necessarily engenders, is an objection that ought to be fatal 
to the whole system, ina country of equal benefits, and equal 
burdens. 

The canons of taxation by impost, as laid down by Sir 
Henry Parnell, are the following: 

1. All foreign articles, which consist of materials for the 
operations of industry, to be free. 

2. All foreign articles, which are necessaries of life, to be 
free. 

3. None but those foreign articles which are luxuries, to be 
made subject to duty. 

To these details there are strong objections. 'They embody 
a departure from his own principles. In them is recognized 
the right of government to intermeddle with the interests, and 
occupations of its citizens, and the moment the principle of 
protection, and the prerogative to regulate are conceded, mo- 
nopolies, restrictions, and unwise legislation will rapidly pour 
in. ‘There should be no manner of discrimination. If the 
government must support itself by this system of taxation, let 
it be by a tariff of ten per cent. ad valorem duties upon every 
thing brought into the country, regardless of what it consists, 
where it was made, or to what use it is destined. The idea 
of taxing luxuries especially should be wholly exploded. ‘It is 
but a remnant of that scheme of sumptuary laws always found 
so impracticable, and now so universally abandoned. Besides 
the difficulty of discriminating between luxuries and necessa- 
ries, and the other objections to such a tax stated by Adam 
Smith, in the United States the abolition of the law of primo- 
geniture, and the quick subdivision and rotation of property, 
make luxuries in the ancient, or European sense of the term, 
almost unknown. ‘The inhabitant, whether rich or poor, of a 
free country, has a right to spend his money as he pleases, 
either unproductively, or reproductively; either on necessa- 
ries, or luxuries; and government should leave the matter for 
morality and religion alone to regulate. 
With these qualifications we agree, that the tariffs proposed 
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to the commission to be established between England and 
France are, in the words of the writer of the *‘ Observations,” 
‘exactly the kind of tariff that all nations at all times would 
have had, if their commercial legislation had been founded on 
the established principles of political economy.” 

Undoubtedly “‘every change in the public economy of a 
great nation, ought to be cautiously and gradually effected,” 
and ‘ with the smallest amount of inconvenience and loss to 
the individuals who have vested their capital on the faith of 
legislative protection.” Without mooting the point whether 
vested rights can accrue under a nudum pactum; or urging the 
argument that the manufacturers were parties to, if not sole 
actos in, that legislation, and can take no advantage of their 
own wrong; or dwelling on the consideration that, if they do 
suffer, the intermediate cause being low prices, the public at 
large will be the gainers, let it be admitted that the duties 
must be gradually reduced, and then the inquiry arises how is 
this to be effected? ‘The answer is furnished by the paper un- 
der review. 

‘In order that no capitalist who is now engaged in manu- 
factures may be injured by the change, it should be provided 
that the duties should continue as they now are for three years, 
and be reduced one third in each of the three following years. 
Such an arrangement would afford ample time for every one, 
who is at all interested in any existing enterprise, to prepare 
for the altered state of circumstances, and to avoid loss.” 

One of the greatest abuses prevalent in this country is, the 
misapplication of public money. Our legislators, whether 
federal, state, or municipal, seem to forget that the funds at 
their disposal are raised by taxation, and that taxes are no 
blessing; nor do they even pause to inquire for what purposes 
the taxes were paid by the people. Their situation is exactly 
that of a private agent. ‘They are the trustees of the people, 
and have their power of attorney, and letter of instructions— 
and yet, were an individual to misapply money entrusted to 
him for specified objects, half so grossly as do the public ser- 
vants, he would be broken by his employer, and branded by 
the community for dishonesty and faithlessness. It is in vain 
to rely upon written directions, or the merit of public agents 
without responsibility constantly enforced by the vigilance of 
the principal. That vigilance can only be kept up in the peo- 
ple by making them feel the taxes, and understand distinctly 
for what uses they are enacted. By direct taxation this may 
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be accomplished, and economy and honesty secured in the ad- 
ministration of public money. In this connexion we quote the 
following passage, from perhaps the best writer in America, 
(Dr. Channing) upon a subject becoming daily of greater and 
more pressing importance, 

‘‘ We should rejoice,” says the Christian Examiner for 
May, 1829, ‘‘if by some great improvement in finance, every 
custom-house could be shut from Maine to Louisiana. The 
interest of human nature requires, that every fetter should be 
broken from the intercourse of nations, and that the most dis- 
tant countries should exchange all their products, whether of 
manual, or intellectual labor, as freely as members of the same 
community. An unrestricted commerce we regard as the gnost 
important means of diffusing through the world, knowledge, 
arts, comforts, civilization, ‘religion, and liberty ; and to this 
great cause we would have our country devoted. We will add, 
that we attach no importance to what is deemed the chief 
benefit of tariffs, that they save the necessity of direct taxation, 
and draw from the people a large revenue without their knowl- 
edge. Inthe first place we say that a free people ought to 
know what they have to pay for freedom, and pay it joyfully ; 
and that they should as truly scorn to be cheated into the sup- 
port of their government, as into the support of their children. 
In the next place, a large revenue is no blessing. An over- 
flowing treasury will always be corrupting to the governors, 
and the governed. A revenue rigorously proportioned to the 
wants of a people, is as much as can safely be trusted to men 
in power. ‘The only valid argument against substituting direct 
for indirect taxation, is the difficulty of ascertaining with pre- 
cision the property of the citizen. Happy would it be for us if 
tariffs could be done away !—for with them would be abolished 
fruitful causes of national jealousies, of war, of perjury, of 
wranglings, of innumerable frauds and crimes, and of harass- 
ing restraints on that commerce which should be as free as the 
wind!” 

In the great financial reform about to take place in our fede- 
ral system, it should be kept in mind that our general govern- 
ment, properly administered, requires an annual income of 
but ten millions of dollars. The public debt being paid off, 
what is to be done with the public lands? The only remaining 
use for them is that to which they were dedicated by the origi- 
nal grant from the old states—the support of the government— 
already they yield three millions and a half annually, and with 
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better husbandry may be sold, or farmed out, so as to furnish 
as much federal revenue as is needed. There are then, as we 
conceive, three modes, in either of which alone the expenses 
of the general government ought.to be defrayed: 

First, from the proceeds of the public lands. 

Secondly, by a system of direct taxation, bearing equally on 
all the products of industry throughout the country. 

And lastly, by a tariff of ten per cent. ad valorem duties, laid 
upon all imports without discrimination. 





THE ARCTIC LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS. 
[ BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. ] 


Gone is the long long winter night, 
Look, my beloved one! 

How glorious, through his depths of light, 
Rolls the majestic sun. 

The willows, waked from winter’s death, 

Give out a fragrance like thy breath— 
The summer is begun! 


Aye, ’tis the long bright summer day: 
Hark, to that mighty crash! 

The loosened ice-ridge breaks away— 
The smitten waters flash. 

Seaward the glittering mountain rides, 

While, down its green translucent sides, 
The foamy torrents dash. 


See, love, my boat is moored for thee, 
By ocean’s weedy floor— 

The petrel does not skim the sea 
More swiftly than my oar. 

We'll go where, on the rocky isles, 

Her eggs the screaming sea-fow] piles 
Beside the pebbly shore. 
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Laconics. 


Or, bide thee where the poppy blows, 
With wind-flowers frail and fair, 
While I, upon his isle of snows, 
Seek and defy the bear. 
Fierce though he be, and huge of frame, 
This arm his savage strength shall tame, 
And drag him from his lair. 


When crimson sky and flamy cloud 
Bespeak the summer fled, 

And snows, that melt no more, enshroud 
The valleys white and dead, 

Pll build of ice thy winter home, 

With glistening walls and lucid dome, 
And floor with skins bespread. 


The white fox by thy couch shall play; 
And, from the frozen skies, 

The meteors of a mimic day 
Shall flash upon thine eyes. 

And I—for such thy vow—meanwhile, 

Shall hear thy voice and see thy smile, 
Till that long midnight flies. 


Maxim makers are great thieves—e. g. take Lacon. 
‘‘There are some persons,” says he, ‘*whom you might 
strip naked and throw off London bridge, and you would meet 
them next day in Bond-street, well dressed, with swords by 
their sides, and money in their pockets.” He has taken this 
from Beaumont and Fletcher, who have said it better in ‘* Wit 


without Money:” 
Upon my conscience, bury him stark naked, 
He would rise again within two hours, embroider’d. 


He who enters into a discussion with a prejudice, is like 
him who went into a shower bath with an umbrella—what 
good could it do him? 


The mind derives its strength from solitude, and its supple- 
ness from society. 
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SAYINGS OF LORD MONBODDO. 

The science of metaphysics must always keep, with the en- 
lightened few, a rank above all those that treat of inferior 
subjects, to that greatest one of all, the operations of mind 
and spirit. He who has never studied the philosophy of his 
own mind, is as much inferior to him who understands it, as 
the lubberly passenger in a ship is to the enlightened naviga- 
tor; neither, it is true, can control the winds, nor clear away 
clouds from the stars; but without any such visionary powers 
as these, there remains an immense difference between being 
driven through one’s course ignorantly and incuriously by im- 
pulses of whose nature and limits we have no conception, and 
profiting by our intelligence of the same impulses, and when 
we cannot suit them to our. purposes, accommodating our pur- 
poses to them—what matters it, so they are effected. Most 
of us walk in the dark in regard to every thing that concerns 
our own powers and better natures. Weare lost in absolute 
fogs of ignorance, to the extent of not believing in the exist- 
ence of know ledge, and of not appreciating it when others dis- 
cover it. Yet the search should be made for its own sake, 
for the improvement and exercise it is fitted to give our percep- 
tive faculties and reasoning powers, even if the benefit ended 
there. It would be easy to cite many examples of this effect. 
We shall content ourselves with one, which will put this mat- 
ter in a striking point of view, as showing how one man’s mind 
at least, has arrived at a pitch of acuteness, which most or all 
of our readers probably must be content to admire, and can 
scarcely hope to reach. We mean Lord Monboddo—from 
whose work, on the origin and progress of language, book 1, 
ch. 8, wet tahe the following extract :— 

‘Plato said that the subject of opinion was neither the 
voov, Or the thing itself, nor was it the 7 «» or nothing, but 
something betwixt these two. This may appear, at first sight, 
a little mysterious and hard to be understood; but like other 
things of that kind in Plato, when e xanined to the bottom, 
it has a very clear meaning, and explains the natare of opinion 
very well. For, as he says, every man that opines must opine 
something. ‘The subject of opinion, therefore, is not nothing 
—at the same time it is not the thing itself, but something 
betwixt the two.” 


Lord Monboddo says, he knows a man who would spend 
days together in reading music, without applying to it either 
voice or instrument, and took great delight in it. ‘The musie, 
Monboddo says, was intellectual. 








A Belle’s Philosophy. 


A BELLE’S PHILOSOPHY. 


[FROM A LADY’s ALBUM.” ] 


Yon mountain’s side hath a crystal stream, 
Which laughs along in the sunlight free, 
And its rippling course and the splintering gleam 
Of its diamond falls are a joy to see. 
Shall we turn it aside from its sparkling way, 
To slake for a summer a garden’s thirst, 
That buds may have life, and that flow’rets gay 
In its fostering dews may be born and nurs’d. 
Oh no, philosopher, no, 
Utility must not mislead us so. 
We must always strive 
To preserve alive 
A little romance in this world below. 


There’s a statue beneath yon humble shrine, 
Tis the Queen of the Graces in virgin gold, 
Instinct with a beauty, as like divine, 
As poet or painter could feign of old. 
Shall her smiling and gentle presence be 


Coined down like a common and sordid thing, 
To bear to the ends of the earth and sea, 
The stupid impress of a foolish king. 
Oh no, philosopher, no, &c. 


There’s another shrine where the votary sues 
To the glorious life of that sculptured form ; 
And where in the light that her smiles diffuse, 
The iciest bosoms grow soft and warm. 
Shall the fatal spell of the parson drown 
In the rights of one ‘mortal, the hopes of all. 
Shall the queen of the belles lay the sceptre down, 
And yield to a homely domestic thrall. 
Oh no, philosopher, no. 
Utility must not mislead us so. 
We must always strive 
To preserve alive 
A little romance in this world below. 


* Supposed to be the only one now extant. 
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HORZ GtRMANICE. NO. I. 


@er das Dichten will verstehen 
Muss in’s Band der Dichtung geben 
@Wer ven Dichter will verstehben 
Muss tn Dichters Lande geben. 





Gedichte sind gemablte Hensterscheiben 
Siehbt man bom markt tn die Rirche hinein 
Da ist alles vunkel und vuster 

x ® zx r ® * * * 
Hommt aber nur efnmal herein 

Begrisst die petlige capelle 

Da ist’s auf efnmal farbig delle 

Geschicht und Bervath glanst in Schnelle 
Bedeuteud wirkt cin cdler —_- 


IF any one talent in this world of mediocrity be more de- 
cidedly rare than the rest, it is the talent of translation, espe- 
cially of poetry; or rather to carry the idea fairly out, it may 
be questioned whether any such thing as translating poetry, be 
possible at all. A good poem in one language, is often the 
exciting cause of a good or bad poem in another, which last 
shall be called a translation, as Pope’s [liad for instance, 
is called a translation of Homer; but does not every school- 
boy of any cleverness know, that though you may translate 
Homer’s Iliad or his Odyssey for ever and ever, yet you never 
can translate him. 'Talma may take off Alexander, that’s one 
step down, and a travelled ape may serve you up an imitation 
of Talma, that’s another, and that brings you to about the 
distance from the conqueror, that most translations keép from 
their originals; for most of them are made under the double 
disadvantage, of an imperfect apprehension by the translator 
himself of the real genius of his author, and of an imperfect 
fashion of rendering what he does apprehend. Let somebody 
attitudinize to show you what the Apollo Belvedere is, or the 
Venus de Medicis, allow for their defects of conception and 
memory, their faults of form, and the disadvantages of ‘‘ pan- 
taloons and boddices,” and then say whether such an exhibition 
satisfies or diminishes at all your desire to study with your 
own eyes those wonders of the chisel. If it does not, then 
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never excuse your indolence in not learning languages upon 
any substitute you can get for knowing them by borrowing the 
knowledge of others; but above all, never depreciate nor dis- 
parage the untasted fruits, but suppress your envy when 
those who can taste, boast of them. 

The most remarkable poem of the present age, beyond all 
doubt or competition, is Goethe’s Faust. There is but one 
voice on this matter among those who know it; but between 
these and those who do not know it, there is a gulph fixed, 
so that those who would pass into the class of the initiated 
cannot, except by an earnest application to the German; for 
I take it for granted few are ignorant of that work, who are 
not also ignorant of the language in which it is written. I 
would fain say something by way of insisting on the induce- 
ments to this study, and with this view shall attempt to give 
an account of some of the most striking passages in Faust, 
with occasional English versions of some stanzas, for which 
versions I claim the indulgence I have claimed for translators 
in general, to wit, tha Of being considered to have failed in 
an impossible undertaking. The ground work of the poem is 
the old superstition of Dr. Faust ; that matters little, for in 
the progress of thinking in the present age no one cares much 
for the mere story, the canvas or skeleton of a work. We 
look for the author—for the poet—for opinions—allusions—sa- 
tiric-reflections—originality of remark not incident—for beau- 
tiful expressions, lively conversations, and play of fancy—and 
where these are, we care not whether the story be one handed 
down from Boccaccio or the Queen of Navarre, and a hun- 
dred times repeated, or a new fiction just born of the author’s 
brain—indeed the last seems more like being introduced to 
strangers, and the chances are that it will therefore interest 
us less. ‘The nature and character, truth and application of 
the sentiments and incidents strike us more forcibly when the 
parties concerned are our old familiar friends, than they can 
among new faces, and we fequire too that there should be a 
keeping and harmony in what we are told, with what we 
know already, and that our new ideas, should we be so fortu- 
nate as to get any, shall mix readily and kindly with the old. 
Faust is a pleasant book in this respect—the episode of Mar- 
garet it 1s true is Geethe’s own, but the principal characters of 
the doctor and his tempter are faithful to the ancient letter. 
The devil is ‘‘ proportioned as one’s heart could wish a” devil— 
his cloven foot is not forgotten, and the superstitions ef the 
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magic powers of the number three, and of the blind working of 
mysterious triangles and pentagrams, are preserved entire. 
Faust sells his soul on the usual terms, and there is nothing 
very singular either in his reasons for doing so—he has con- 
sumed the resources of life—he has found that all wisdom is 
sorrow and much study weariness—his familiarity with pleasure 
has extended to disgust—his familiarity with science to con- 
tempt, and his imagination can conceive no happiness in such 
a world, even though its wildest flights within the bounds of 
nature could be realized. He pours forth curses upon his exis- 
tence, and in the deep feeling of the nothingness or inanity of 
the past and of the present, he finds an argument to despise 
or doubt the future, and by questioning its reality, justifies 
his recklessness as to any retribution he may heap upon it. 
Mephistopheles avails himself with the skill, peculiar to his 
tribe, of these favourable dispositions of the doctor. He gets 
leave first to tempt him, ina scene in heaven like that in Job, 
when he appears however as a wag only—a lover of fun and 
mischief—a scoffer, but not a fiendish destroyer ; but in the end 
he turns out very evil disposed, even for a devil, delighting 
not merely in freaks and dilemmas, but in inflicting bitter an- 
guish and in mocking it. Every one remembers the passage 
in Sterne in the theological arguments between Dr. Slop and 
my Uncle Toby. But the devil, says Dr. Slop, is damned to 
all eternity. [Iam very sorry for it, says my Uncle Toby. 
Whe-e-e-eugh, says Dr. Slop. My Uncle Toby’s goodness 
of heart in this passage is most excellent, and until I read 
Faust I always thought with him; but if he should extend 
his pity to Mephistopheles, I should rather cry Whe-e-e-eugh 
with Dr. Slop. 

Between Faust and the devil it is all fair play. One grudg- 
es the old monopolizer his purchase of another eternal jewel 
certainly, but the doctor makes out his case so clearly, that 
the best thing he can do is to sell, that we yield to the convic- 
tion, and however we may disapprove the transaction, we do 
not feel that we could have prevented it, or opposed it 
to any purpose had we been there. Fight dog fight bear, 
it is the proverb’s justice, and a man full of years and ex- 
perience who has been hacknied, jostled, blasé, through a 
long life, may lay the blame on his own capacity if he 
does not become toward the end of it a pretty fair match 
for a fiend. But Margaret, poor Margaret, how different is 
all this with her—she is painted so lovely, so confiding, so 
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child-like, artless, yet so guilty—she speaks from her failing 
heart such a voice of suppliant agony, that there should be a 
spirit found to give it an echo in reproaches—to aggravate her 
misery and drive her to despair, it is a thing too horrible for 
a poet even to imagine of the devil. Weseem to feel her 
tears falling, to hear her sobs in the broken sentences, and to 
look round for her gentle form with words of comfort and re- 
assurance rising to our lips—be of good cheer—thy sins are 
forgiven thee. “Such feelings rise so irresistibly that one ex- 
pects to find them every where, even in the child and father 
of perdition, and it is a disappointment and a new and deeper 
stain even on his character that he has them not. 

The poem opens with an address of the author to the crea- 
tures of his fancy—the society of his declining age—the re- 
placers of the companionships of his youth. It is very sweet 
and mournful and solemn, but seems to have no very direct 
bearing in any thing that follows. It has been done into En- 
glish by Lord Levison Gower, and so done, that even to the 
mere English reader the vague melody of the original words 
conveys more of the spirit of the writer than all the sense of 
the translation. For the German is a language eminently 
poetical, of plastic ductility and infinitely rich, and admitting 
ina high degree of that suitableness of sound to sense, of 
which we talk so much and show so few examples. They 
who are ignorant and wish to be witty on this subject, may be 
witty if they can, or failing that, they may resort to the old 
story of the emperor who thought the German a fit language 
for his horse—fitter no doubt than for himself. But the ini- 
tiated know, and the uninitiated may learn, if they will be 
reasonable, that no modern European language combines so 
many attractions as the German. Its facility for compound 
words—the versatility of its inversions—its faculty of appro- 
priating entire foreign dialects to its own use, and working 
them in to its own texture—its energy, sweetness, and ex- 
pression—these are the things to be weighed and estimated, 
and which the wise may be easily won to appreciate, in utter 
contempt of the small dust of the balance, of old saws about 
emperors and horses, and of studied bouquets of reiterated 
gutturals, and “‘ acht hundert acht und achtzig achteckige hechs 
koepfe.” 

This poem is followed by a prelude in the theatre behind 
the curtain, where the stage manager appears between his 
clown and poet, as preparing for the first exhibition of the new 
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drama. The manager is full of anxiety. He exhorts the 
poet on the subject of his work as if it were still to do—as if he 
were there to inspire the actors, or to possess them in the 
very hour of their performance, and he supplicates for invén- 
tion, novelty, variety, incident, and spirit, as one whose means 
of living depend on the event. He classes the poet and the 
clown together as the pillars of his hope—he reminds them 
that they have stood by him thus far through foul and fair, 
and begs them not to desert him here in his extremest need— 
he lectures them upon public taste and the most infallible clap- 
traps and baits for applause, and declares it is far better to 
get cash from the present generation, than the shadowy hope 
of a harvest of praise from ‘the next. All this is as nuts to the 
clown—to the poet bitter ashes. Suppose, says the former, 
scoflingly, I too should talk about posterity and neglect my 
business, who would make sport for the world that is passing— 
yet this must have its pleasures. You know what we stand in 
need of, dish it up for us by old rules and approved receipts, 
a love adventure, hopes, fears, and a catastrophe, a little 
noise and tinsel, and all goes down. But the dealer in metre 
stands upon his dignity —he speaks disrespectfully of the mob 
—gets on his high horse and appeals to future ages—then 
thinks of bygone days, and promises passionately that if they 
can be recalled, all contradictions shall be reconciled, all im- 
possibilities performed, and all parties satisfied. 


Ay, once again those moments bring, 
When early hopes, a ripening throng, 
Poured from the heart’s perpetual spring, 
Uninterrupted joy and song. 
When morning mists, all dim and gray, 
Around life’s rugged steeps were curl'd, 
And all the vales with flowers were gay, 
And buds just opening to display 
The promise of a magic world. 
Possessing nought, yet rich—how sweet 
That love of truth—that self-deceit— 
That chainless impulse—bid it move 
Those hopes—those passions—bid them burn— 
That strength of hatred—power of love 
And youth—oh bid my youth return. 


This, however, is asking too much, but the manager smooths 
him down as well as he can, and comforts him for the control 
he cannot have over time and the past, by offering the regions 
of space and all that therein is to his absolute disposal. He 
begs him again to astonish the expectant audience to the very 
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top of their expectations, and makes over to him, his mimic 
universe full of materials for the purpose. 


* . 
Command your utmost heart’s desire, 


Suns, moons, and stars, nor save, nor spare, 
And walls of rock and seas of fire, 

And living things of earth and air.— 
Exhaust creation’s wildest range, 

Its tribute far and wide compel, 
And lead your scenes with skilful change, 

From heav’n, throughout the earth, and hell. 


I pause here to express my utter dissatisfaction, disappoint- 
ment, and anger, at Lord Levison Gower. This dialogue, 
which in the original is eminently characteristic and full of 
sentiments, which though the situation makes them border on 
ridicule, are yet natural and true—vividly brought out and 
strikingly contrasted—all this, I say, he has tamed down in 
his translation, so that the greater part of it is not fit for the 
poet’s corner in a village newspaper. One passage deserves 
to be excepted—it is the first of those I have translated, and 
I shall cite his version here, because one or two ideas in the 
lines in italics are preserved from the original in his, which 
are lost, or nearly so, in mine—in the rest my own, as a trans- 
lation, is most accurate of the two. 


Then give me back those days of feeling, 
When Iwas an expectant too— 

When through the wilds of fancy stealing, 
The stream of song was ever new— 
When morning mists the scene surrounded, 
And buds foretold the promised rose— 

When bee-like o’er the flowers I bounded, 
And plucked and rifled as I chose. 
Enough yet little formed my treasure— 
The hope of truth—illusion’s present pleasure. 
Give me the active spring of gladness, 
Of pleasure stretch’d almost to pain— 
My hate, my love, in all their madness— 
Give me my youth aguin. 


A passage which follows this is tolerably done, but all the 
rest is bad, excessively; but I do not complain of this so much, 
because it is in virtue of a privilege I have claimed for the 
whole herd of translators—serrum pecus—but he has changed 
a corner stone of the design. Instead of the stage buffoon or 
clown, he introduces a friend with the manager and poet, thus 
destroying some of the liveliest points of the conversation, and 
deadening the little spirit that had not been distilled out of it 
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and carried off with the original dialect. He takes a freedom 
quite as unwarrantable in the next scene, of which he leaves 
out an important part, without a word of apology or hint at 
its existence in the German. It is a prelude, in Heaven. 
The angels are introduced singing anthems of praise; after 
which Mephistopheles enters and the conversation which Lord 
L. G. omits, follows between him and the Creator. It has too 
direct a bearing on the action of the piece to be thus passed 
over in dead silence, though it may not be very possible or 
desirable to render it in English—its familiarity is too decid- 
edly profane and it must get new faults in any version. The 
only attempt I know of is by Shelley, which can be referred 
to for proof of what I am saying. With these exceptions, 
however, it is much to the purpose of that in Job, on which 
it is evidently modelled. Permission is granted to Mephisto- 
pheles to try the strength of his temptations upon Faust, and 
the scene closes with the extraordinary stage direction, 
‘‘ Heaven shuts and the archangels separate,” and Mephisto- 
pheles left alone, soliloquizes on the kindness of the Deity in 
being so affable even with the devil. 

I shall attempt the anthem of the angels—it has some inde- 
struetible essence in it, and although it has been treated first 
and Jast even worse than poor John Barleycorn, ploughed 
down, tossed to and fro and mangled, no translator I have met 
with has succeeded in quite extinguishing it. 


MICHAEL......The sun contends as erst and aye, 

With kindred spheres in joyous sound. 
And brings his first appointed way 

In paths of thunder always round. 
Angelic powers his sight inspires, 

Though none his secret mystery knows, 
And rolling spheres and glorious fires 

Are glorious as at first they rose~ 


GABRIEL......Swift—inconceivably—away— 

The earth pursues her rolling flight, 
And alternates celestial day 

With deep, and chill, and shudd’ring night. 
It foams—the ocean—broad and free— 

On rocks and shallows far and near— 
While hurries on with rocks and sea, 

The ever swift revolving sphere. 


RAPHAEL.....Contending storms through ether sweep, 
And sea and Jand by turns invade, 
Yet chained in nature’s systems deep, 
And still to them subservient made. 
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Precursor of the thunder’s roar, 
In fire, destruction marks its way, 
Yet Thee thy servants most adore, 
Lord, in the peaceful beams of day. 


Angelic powers thy sight inspires, 

Though none thy secret mystery knows, 
And rolling spheres and glorious fires, 

Are glorious as at first they rose. 


We are now introduced to Faust, and we find him first in 
his character of an University Professor, in an old Gothic 
chamber of an ancient tower, among musty parchments, 
strange apparatus, and antiquated furniture. It is late in the 
night, and he seems to have just thrown aside his books in 
despair and disappointment, to muse on the results of his ap- 
plication, on the arts and uses of his life, and he finds them— 
nothing. He discusses the value and substance of the scien- 
ces and studies among which he has so long been seeking re- 
pose of spirit and finding none, and he pronounces them vain 
and illusory, and exclaims bitterly against the deceit they have 
so long been wont to put on him, and through his means on 
others. He rhapsodizes his regret for the always inevitable 
and now irreparable waste of his life—of time and energies 
created and given him expressly to be wasted, and for that 
only, fitted and predestinated. He looks out at the window 
and speaks to the only face he sees, to the only companion 
he is wont to welcome. 


Thou full orb’d moon—oh could thy light 
Behold my sorrows end to-night! 

Thou, whom so oft with pensive brow 
To-night’s high noon I’ve watch’d as now, 
While hither thy consoling ray 

O’er books and papers found its way. 
Oh could I to the mountain’s height 
Float off, all buoyant in thy light, 

Or flit with ghosts the abysses over, 
O’er meadows in thy glimmering hover, 
Or bathe, from wisdom’s sorrows free; 
In floods of dew all fresh from thee. 


Wo—still in prison, fast and deep, 
Accursed noisome donjon keep, 
Where Heaven’s own light on weary walls, 
Through painted windows dimly falls— 
*Mid piles of books, which smoke and dust 

And worms long since have made their prey, 
And household stuffs, which moth and rust 

Are hastening iu their old decay— 
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Heaped up—tools—boxes—glasses—climb 
Till the old chamber seems to be 

The omnium gatherum of Time 
Is this a world—a world for thee. 


Why throbs the breast with secret pain ? 

The anxious spirit questions why ? 
Earth and its hopes allure in vain, 

The aching heart and weary eye. 
Instead of Nature’s vistas free, 

Where man Creation’s purpose owns, 
In dust and smoke surrounding thee, 

Are skeletons and ghastly bones. 


Arise—seck out that distant land— 
See here the great mysterious book, 
The work of Nostradamus’ hand— 
For better guidance wouldst thou look. 
The starry world unclosed at length, 
Its light shall on thy soul diffuse, 
And teach thee with a spirit’s strength, 
The tongue’s communing spirits use. 


In vain unkenn’d and idly here 

Must these dread signets meet mine eye! 
Mysterious powers that hover near, 

Oh if ye hear my voice—reply. 


His aspirations are at first for the converse of lofty and holy 
beings, the spirits of the macrocosm, or to phrase it somewhat 
incorrectly, the greater universe. It is to arrive at these that 
he resolves to pass the bounds of lawful knowledge, and grasps 
the forbidden book—his nerves become electric with a delight- 
ful and supernatural excitement and his mind fills with visions 
of glory—yet he regards the sign of the macrocosm long and 
wistfully, and dares not speak it out. He fixes on that of the 
spirit of the earth, the active and beneficent principle of na- 
ture—he utters it, and the spirit stands before him; but his 
mortal courage quails at the fearful sight, and he turns away 
his eyes in terror. He recovers himself directly and attempts 
to assert his dignity, and claims an equality with his tremen- 
dous visitor, but it is too late; the spirit spurns him and dis- 
appears, leaving him to relapse into his sombre meditations, 
which gather double bitterness from this new trial and failure 
of his strength. His eye rests on a flask of poison—he takes 
it down and resolves on an escape through the grave toa 
change of scene, since all his better hopes have failed him; 
but at this moment he hears at a distance a sound of rejoicing, 
a peal of bells for Easter morning, and the chorus of the 
youths and maidens—the anthem in which in other days his 
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voice had often joined. He puts the poison aside and lends 
his thoughts to this new impulse—the faith of his early devo- 
tions is long since extinct, but their feelings are not quite for- 
gotten, and their remembered thrill prevails over the attrac- 
tions of death. ‘The song is renewed and this long scene clo- 
ses with it. Inthe next we find Mephistopheles. He does 
not come like the greater spirit in power and terror—as one 


who must be met in pride and strength, after having been 
sought by 


“ Superior science, penance, daring 
By length of watching, strength of mind and skill 
In knowledge of our fathers” — 


For such are not the ministers of harm. It is the mean fiend 
who comes like a black dog to scrape acquaintance, who offers 
himself to be picked up in the street as if by accident, and to 
make cautious and gradual discovery of his real character. 
In such a disguise Mephistopheles finds admittance to the stu- 
dy of the recluse, and he makes use of the opportunity to dis- 
turb his meditations, which commence in a softer mood than 
any in which we have yet seen Faust. He is full of the feeling 
of his evening walk. He has seen the sun go down, and the 
influence of the ‘ heavenliest hour of heaven” has not beew 


lost even on his seared sympathies. He retains, though on 
the verge of his perdition, enough of his better nature to love 
a glorious sunset, to be solemnized by it, sobered, saddened, 
yet soothed and cheered. Insucha mood he enters his retire~ 


ment—he speaks as if he had forgotten that there was sorrow 
in the world. 


Retire we now from field and hill, 

As closes in the evening hour, 
And witha soft. yet boding thrill, 

The soul awakes its holier power— 
And each inordinate desire, 

And each intemperate impulse dies, 
As Charity’s rekindling fire 

And God’s own leve revive and rise. 


He is interrupted here by the howlings of the poodle, to: 
whom sentiments like these cannot fail to be unpalatable; but 
he stills him and goes on, paying that pole-star of the student, 
his lonely lamp, a tribute, which must find an echo in the bo- 
som of every man who takes the true distinction between be- 
ing alone and feeling solitary—between crowds and society 
between noise and enjoyment. 
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Ah when within our narrow cell, 
Again the friendly taper glows, 
A light is in the breast as well 
And in the heart itself that knows. 
Reason resumes her lofty themes— 
Hope blooms anew with promise rife— 
And oh—we languish for the streams— 
We languish for the springs of life. 


This gleam of milder thought is already passing off—but he 
sits down to a theological disquisition, in the course of which 
the dog becomes outrageous, for, perverse and unprincipled 
as his taste is, he has the merit of being consistent in the 
feeling and persevering in the expression of it, so much so 
that Faust, annoyed at last, attempts to turn him out of doors, 
and a contest takes place, in the course of which the real char- 
acter of the stranger is discovered, and Mephistopheles stands 
forth to personate it. Their conversations are long—lI shall 
not amplify upon them now—the result is that Faust sells, or 
rather, so recklessly does he bargain, gives away his soul, and 
the covenant is signed in blood. Yet he does get some promi- 
ces of enjoyment as part of the conditions, and he scornfully 
tells the adversary, the poor devil as he calls him, that it will 
not be in his power to fulfil this promise, or to shed one ray of 
pleasure upon a soul like his. Mephistopheles in reply taunts 
him with his attempted suicide, and his relenting when he 
heard the Easter songs and bells, intimating that the pleasures 
and affections of humanity have still some hold upon his 
breast. But he denies the inference. 


What though that sweet remembered tone 
Recall’d my soul from fearful thought, 
And soothing dreams like childhood’s own, 
An instant o’er my fancy brought. 
Still will I curse the spells that bind 
Our natures to this foul abyss, 
The cheats that keep the chainless mind 
A prisoner in a den like this. 
Re curs’d henceforth the spirit’s deeming 
And lofty aim, itself to know— 
Accurs’d the dazzling pomp of seeming, 
The world’s all captivating show. 
Curs'd be our visions of enduring 
In name and fame to times to come, 
And curs’d our ties, yet more alluring, 
Of wife, dependants, friends, and home. 
Accurs'’d be mammon, when with treasure 
He waits high enterprise to crown, 
And when for our inglorious pleasure, 
He smooths luxurious pillows down. 
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Curs’d be the vine—may curses scathe 

Each once loved form our hearts recall. 
Accurs’d be hope—accurs’d be faith— 

And curs’d endurance more than all. 


These are the outpourings of a humor, which only comes 
over one occasionally, and which must be felt to be expressed, 
for for such passages every moment of inspiration is not the 
happy. ane. Genius is a will o’ the wisp which nothing but 
another will o’ the wisp can follow—and that will not—many a 
man—every man perhaps at times is as capable of execration 
when his wounded spirit stirs and stings within him as Geethe’s 
self—he becomes, so to speak, a genius for the moment— 
ad hoc—but then he has his own griefs to pour out in his own 
way, and will not curse in harness. When the heart sickens 
and rebels in its convulsive energy, its deep and baneful in- 
dignation and fearful eloquence are uncontrollably its own— 
they cannot be improved for the purposes of society like steam 
or gunpowder and made to work particular machinery, or 
crammed into some particular cannon, to drive such a thun- 
derbolt of cursing as this of Faust’s through the barriers that 
separate language from language. Feeling may do much for 
an imitation; it may flow like a stream from a fish-pond 
through the track which a torrent has marked out ; but where 


is the power, the depth, the glory, the devastation of the giant, 


Lapides adesos 
Stirpesque raptas et pecus et domos 
Volventis una non sine magno 
Clamore montium vicina que sylve. 


Yet feeling may do much, and that too while it is still capa- 
ble of being governed and directed, but not unless it be very 
capable also of ceasing to be so, and even in some danger of it ; 
and the man who has that feeling in any high degree, and 
who makes such an effort as the one in question with any thing 
like success, should have a mark set on him, and an injunction 
should always lie signed in chancery ready to come down at an 
instant’s warning on his person and estate. All may be well 
while his safety valves work easily; but who shall calculate 
the effect of a scolding wife, adversity, loss of reputation, or 


a fog. 
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Gipseys of Granada. 


GIPSEYS OF GRANADA. 
From an Unpublished Work, 


[ BY THE AUTHOR OF “A YEAR IN SPAIN.” ] 


CERVANTES begins his beautiful novel of the Gitanilla, in 
which he illustrates the pranks of the Gipseys, with the fol- 
lowing not very flattering exordium: ‘ It would seem that 
the Gitanos and Gitanas were solely born into the world to fill 
the station of thieves. ‘They are brought up among thieves; 
they study the profession of thieves, and finally end by becom- 
ing thieves, the most current and thorough-paced on the face 
of the earth.” ‘The history of our species furnishes no study 
more singular than that of this unaccountable race, which, 
emigrating from the east, overran the whole of Europe, and 
pushed its way onward, not by the force of the sword, but by 
begging and stealing; and at the same time that they conform- 
ed in some particulars of dress, manners, customs, and reli- 
gion, to the countries in which they settled, in others retained 
every where a common character, common propensities, and 
common occupations. 

The Gipseys are found in no part of Spain except Andalu- 
sia, which, in their soft and lisping Spanish, they call da tierra 
de Dios—la tierra de Jiaria Santisima—the land of God—the 
land of the most hely Virgin. They either live in the ruinous 
purlieus of the zreat cities, or else wander from place to place, 
the women carrying their children naked, slung from their 
shoulders, or dangling with one arm around them upon their 
hips. In Andalusia, as elsewhere, they gain their bread by 
tinkering, stealing, and fortune telling; and preserve the 
common tradition of an Egyptian descent. It is in Granada, 
however, that they most abound, just as the skippers are 
found in greatest numbers in the best cheese. They have their 
habitations in the caves of the Albaycin, where they practice 
little arts in lock and spoon making and basket work, their 
commodities having the common reputation of being worthless 
and catch-penny. ‘To vend them, they take their stations in 
the Vivarambla, where they may always be seen seated at the 
shady side of the square, and never shifting their births until 
dislodged by the sun. Their chief revenue, however, arises 
from shaving their favorite water dogs, of which there is one 
in almost every family; and I have often been amused at seeing 
the four paws of one of these animals, as he impatiently sub- 
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mitted to this process of decoration, held by as many young 
Gipseys in as many different directions, whilst the old crone 
their mother divested him of his fleece. 'These people are al- 
most universally tall and well made, their figures and carriage 
having in a rare degree the air of freedom and unconstraint, 
The women are very beautiful, their features, as well as those 
of the men, being very regular; with an Asiatic complexion 
and cast of countenance; long, straight, and very black hair ; 
full dark eyes, and teeth of pearly whiteness, They are all 
fond of appearing in the worn out finery of the Avdalusian dan- 
dies, and have a taste for elegance, though it be even in rags, 
Their pranks are often exhibited on the Spanish stage to the 
great delight of the audience, who receive their quaint practi- 
cal jokes and less innocent rogueries with the greatest glee, 
Indeed they have the character of being a light hearted and 
happy race, and, notwithstanding their vicious propensities, 
are looked on with an extra share of that indulgence which is 
extended to vagrants of all classes in Spain. 

There is much in the cast of countenance, complexion, and 
unfettered conformation of these Gipseys, in connection with 
their mendicant air and the distinctness of their appearance, 
character, and sympathies, from those of the Spaniards around 
them, to remind an American of the vagrant Indians whom he 
has seen loitering about the frontier settlements of his native 
country, ‘The Gipseys of Spain do not, however, excite the 
same sympathy as our unhappy aborigines. ‘They came to 
that country of their own accord, and with a view to better 
their condition, bringing their vices with them, and making 
them instrumental to self support and to the preservation of 
their identity. But the Indians, instead of dispossessing, are 
the dispossessed; their degradation, instead of being derived 
from their savage state, has supplanted the wild virtues that 
adorned it, and is at once the result of civilized encroachment 
and the efficient cause of their ruin. 

It was in order to see something of the domestic economy of 
this strange race, of whom we daily met many in the streets 
of Granada, that we one morning took a walk to the caves of 
the Albaycin, where they have their subterranean habitations. 
Crossing the ravine of the Daro, and passing through the 
more populous portion of the Albaycin, whose houses are often 
incorporated with the ruins of walls, that mark the gradual 
expansion of Granada, as it augmented its population in the 
days of the Saracens, we began at length to ascend the more 
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precipitous portion of the rival mountain, where it looks to- 
wards the valley of the Daro and the fortress of the Alhambra. 
The Albayein may be called the rival of the Alhambra, not 
only from its position immediately opposite, the two moun- 
tains being drawn up on either side of the Daro, and frowning 
upon each other, the Pillars of Hercules in miniature; but 
because in Moorish days it was crowned with a fortress of 
nearly equal strength, which sometimes arrayed itself in hos- 
tility. When two kings reigned not only in the same kingdom, 
but in the single city of Granada, it was the fortress ef the Al- 
baycin that formed the court and strong hold of Beabdil el 
Chico. Of this fortress scarce a vestige now remains; it 
doubtless dates its demolition from the period when, after the 
conquest, the Moriscos were compelled to take up their abode 
within the precincts of the Albaycin. 

As we went on ascending, the streets of the Albaycin passed 
gradually into zig-zag pathways winding their way up the ac- 
elivity; and the houses rising above each other along the hill 
side, gave place to caves artificially hollowed beneath the sur- 
face of the earth. The whole superior part of the mountain 
was perforated like a honeycomb, and contained within its 
bowels a numerous population, of which, however, none of the 
ordinary indications could be discovered, except the wreaths 
of thin smoke which rose in every direction, curling among 
the prickly-pear bushes, whieh covered the whole surface, and 
furnished food to the poor inhabitants who lived below. At 
one of the first caves we managed an invitation to walk in, by 
asking a decent old woman for some water. When within the 
door, and we began to recover our sight, we found ourselves 
in an apartment of regular figure, and wanting in none of the 
eomforts of life. <A fire-place stood in front of the entrance, 
its chimney being perforated upwards through the rock. Or 
the right was the door of the principal bed-room; it had a cir- 
cular window or loop hole, was very elean and neat, and was 


ornamented with crosses, artificial flowers, and rude paint~ 


ings of the saints. ‘There were other apartments penetrating 
farther into the recesses of the mountain, and which received 
no light from without; these served for sleeping chambers and 


store rooms. ‘The rock here, like that of the adjoining moun- 


tain, which contains the Mazmorras, is of a soft nature and 
is easily cut, but hardens by exposure to the air. The caves 
that are hewn in it are more comfortable than the ordinary 
habitations of the poor, keep out the weather effectually, and 
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being less subject to changes of temperature, are compara- 
tively warm in winter and cool in summer. 

Taking leave of our old woman and her cave, we proceed- 
ed eastward along the acclivity, until we found ourselves 
among the more wretched of these subterranean dwellings, 
the fit abode of Gipseys, vagabonds, and robbers. Having 
singled out one which we supposed to belong to the first of 
these honorable classes, from a group of tawny and more than 
half naked children, whom we found at their gambols before 
the door, we took the liberty of entering it, after the utter- 
ance of an ave maria purisima. We found no one within but 
a young Gipsey girl, seated on the stone floor, surrounded by 
a litter of straw, which she was sleepily weaving into braid for 
a bonnet. Beside her was a wild, shaggy dog, which, like 
those of our Indians, seemed to have adapted himself to the 
strange life of his masters, and gone back to his original and 
wolf-like condition. ‘The dog is an accommodating animal; 
not only in manners, habits, and character, but even in ap- 
pearance, he learns to assimilate himself to his owner. The 
dog of a prince takes something of a prince’s pomposity; the 
butcher’ s dog shares in the butcher’s s fierceness; the dog of a 
thief may be easily known by his skulking, hang-gallows air ; 
and that of the poor beggar learns to look as humble and im- 
ploring as his master. ‘The theory may fail as often as any 
other theory; but at all events it applied to the treacherous 
cur, who now growled at our intrusion, until it was sanctioned 
by his mistress: when, though he ceased his menacings, he 
took his station be side her, and still kept a watchful and low- 
ering eye uponus. ‘The young women too seemed embarass- 
ed by our presence; and when we would have had our fortunes 
told by her, she pleaded ignorance, bade us come when her 
mother should be there, and appeared willing to be rid of us. 
Ere we relieved her of our presence, we had time to remark 
that, though neither very clean nor very tidy, she was yet 
pretty as Preciosa herself. Her features were regular and 
expressive, with glowing eyes, and a form finely moulded and 
unperverted by artificial embarassments. She had moreover 
a modest look, and seemed to justify the idea, that chastity 
could exist, as it is said to do, in so humble and unfettered a 
condition. Indeed, whatever may be the vices of the Spanish 
Gipseys, Cervantes tells us that they respect this virtue both in 
their wives and damsels, forming none but permanent connex- 
ions, which, though not sanctioned by matrimony, are only 
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broken by common consent. He gives them credit too for as- 
suming, in an eminent degree towards each other, the laws 
and obligations of friendship. 'They do not take the trouble 
to pursue crimes committed among them before the tribunals 
of the country; but, like many others in Spain who are not 
Gipseys, execute justice on their own account. 


MEMOIR OF ROBERT C: SANDS. 
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Since the first pages of this Magazine were in type, one up- 
on whom reliance was placed for many valuable contributions 
to its pages, an author of high merit, ‘“‘a scholar and a ripe 
and good one,” devoted to literary pursuits with an ardor and 
a constancy rare among our countrymen, and of a temper and 
disposition amiable and excellent beyond that of most men, 
has been called away from us. Such an intellect should not 
be suffered to depart without notice, and in this article it is 
proposed to sketch briefly his life and character. 

RosertT C. Sanps was born in New-York on the eleventh 
of May, 1799. He was the son of Comfort Sands, Esq. for 
many years an eminent merchant of that city, who is honorably 
mentioned in Sparks’s Life of Ledyard, as a liberal patron of 
that intrepid traveler, and who, during the events of the revo- 
lution had distinguished himself by his zeal and activity in the 
cause of liberty. Young Sands was noted in early life for his 
quickness of intellect and his facility in acquiring knowledge. 
At seven years of age he began tlie study of Latin in the school 
of Mr. Rose, at Brooklyn, on Long Island. .At a subsequent 
period he pursued his classical studies under the instructions of 
Mr. Findlay, at the beautiful village of Newark, in the state 
of New-Jersey: It was Mr. Findlay, as he frequently remark- 
ed, who succeeded in inspiring him with a taste for the works 
of Virgil, which was never lost in the midst of all the various 
occupations in which he afterwards engaged. The ineid 
was his refreshment when wearied by severer studies; and to 
the last day of his life it was a common practice with him, 
whenever he wished to kindle his imagination, or awaken the 
intellectual glow favorable to eloquent composition; to read a 
few pages of the rich harmonies of the Mantuan poet. 


Ile was afterwards placed under the care of the Rev: 
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Melancthon Whelpley, of New-York, subsequently pastor of 
the Presbyterian church in Wall-street, by whom he was 
prepared for college. He was admitted to the Sophomore 
class of Columbia College, in October, J&12, after a private 
examination. At this institution, where the dead languages 
are taught with an exactness not common in the American 
schools, he continued to pursue with zeal and success, the 
study of the authors of antiquity, especially the poets, whom 
he read with a true and strong relish of their beauties. Hence, 
in classical learning, he did not become a mere auceps sylla- 
barum, although in the department of philology he was by no 
means deficient, but early learned to apply to the works of the 
ancients the rules of a liberal and comprehensive criticism. 
Perhaps it should be mentioned as somewhat remarkable, that 
he mastered the various branches of mathematics, taught at 
Columbia College, with the same ease and the same readiness 
of comprehension as his favorite classics. He never, however, 
it is believed, recurred to these studies, and the success with 
which he has pursued them, is a proof rather of a capacity 
than an inclination for acquiring them. 

About a year after his matriculation, he set on foot, in 1814, 
in conjunction with his friend, the late Rev. James W. East- 
burn, and others, a literary periodical, entitled ‘* The Mora- 
list,” of which one number only was published. In February 
of the next year, a similar work was undertaken by the same 
association, with better success. It was entitled ‘‘ Academic 
Recreations,” and continued in existence as long as many very 
respectable magazines have done in this country, namely, to 
the end of the year. ‘Tothis work Mr. Sands was a large con- 
tributor, both in prose and verse. He was always fond of the 
occupation, or rather the pastime of composition, for such it 
wastohim. He wrote with incredible facility; his pen was as 
fluent, and hesitated as little, as the tongue of the most accom- 
plished debater, and he possessed a variety and an affluence of 
allusion, that gave to his unpremeditated essays the air of be- 
ing the fruit of special] study for the occasion. 

He was graduated in 1815, and soon after entered his name 
as a student at law in the office of David B. Ogden, Esq., of 
New-York. It might naturally be supposed, that one so much 
addicted to the pursuit of elegant literature, would find little 
attraction in the study of our jurisprudence. The fact, how- 
ever, seems to have been different. Mr. Sands delighted, as a 
mental exercise, in fathoming the abstruse doctrines and fol- 
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lowing the subtle reasonings of the common law, and regarded 
with a kind of reverence that complicated fabric, the con- 
struction of which has tasked so many acute and vigorous 
intellects, and which, whatever may be its recommendations 
or its defects, must be admitted to be a wonderful monument 
of human ingenuity. 

At sixteen years of age he wrote the ‘‘ Bridal of Vaumond,” 
a metrical romance, in the irregular measure of Scott’s Lay 
of the Last Minstrel; but the poem was not published till 
1817. It was harshly criticised in a contemporary periodical ; 
but had the reviewer known the extreme youth of its author, 
the facility of the versification, the brilliancy of many of the 
conceptions, and the daring wildness of the imagery in various 
passages, should have caused him to overlook the defects con- 
sequent upon an age when the best endowed and most highly 
cultivated minds have not yet learned to use skilfully their own 
powers and resources. Mr. Sands, of course, was not gratified 
with the kind of notice his poem had met with, and never seem- 
ed to refer to this early effort with pleasure. 

In 1817, he contributed largely to a series of communica- 
tions in prose and verse, entitled ‘“‘ The Neologist,” which 
were published in the Daily Advertiser, and attracted some 
attention. About the same time he engaged in a bolder un- 
dertaking. In conjunction with his early friend already men- 
tioned, Mr. Eastburn, a young man of a richly graced and furn- 
ished mind, he planned a romantic poem, founded on the ad- 
ventures of King Philip, the Pequod Chieftain. The fable 
was sketched in a brief interview between the two friends, and 
afterwards, while Mr. Eastburn was at Bristol, in Rhode Is- 
land, and Mr. Sands in New-York, the several portions un- 
dertaken by each were written, and transmitted to each other 
in letters. After the death of Mr. Eastburn, he revised the 
work, adding some portions, and published it with copious 
notes in 1820. Inthe North American Review, it was made 
the subject of one of the most eloquent and delightful articles 
of literary criticism, that has ever appeared in this country. 
The poem deserved the commendation it received—it was a 
work of high original power—a bold attempt to deal with new 
and untried materials of poetic imagery and interest—and the 
success justified the attempt. Mr. Eastburn died in the year 
1819, and the surviving author of the work inserted an affect- 
ing monody on his death, in a series of papers published in the 
Commercial Advertiser, entitled ‘‘ The Amphilogist.”” Un- 
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der this signature he also gave several translations of great 
merit from the Greek and Roman poets. 

Mr. Sands was admitted to the bar in the spring of the year 
1820, the day before he completed his twenty-first year. He 
then opened an office and commenced the practice of his pro- 
fession in the city of New-York. The writer of this notice is 
not positive whether it was about this period that he revised 
his classical studies, and extended his acquaintance with the 
poets of antiquity, Certain it is, however, that after leaving 
college, he applied himself with great ardor to the reading of 
such of the old authors, as had engaged the least of his atten- 
tion in the schools, particularly the Greek tragedians, with 
whose works he gained a rare familiarity. Having accom- 
plished this, he acquired the Italian language, and read 
carefully all its great authors, from Dante downwards to 
Monti in our own times. At a subsequent period he studied 
the Spanish tongue critically, and made himself acquainted 
with its most celebrated writers. French he had learned 
early, and was at home in its literature; and a little before his 
death he had begun to read:the Portuguese authors. 

In 1822, and the subsequent year, he wrote much for the 
Literary Review, a monthly periodical, then published in 
New-York, by Van Winkle, which received a great increase 
of reputation from the contributions of his pen. In the winter 
of 1823-4, some of his happiest efforts in the humorous style, 
of which he was a great master, appeared in the Tammany 
Magazine, a periodical which had not even the ordinary for- 
tune of lasting to the end of the year. In May, 1824, the 
‘¢ Analectic Magazine”’ was established in the city of New- 
York, by E. Bliss & E. White, and placed under his charge, 
At the end of six months he gave up the work, but was after- 
wards engaged as one of the editors, when it had changed its 
name to that of ‘‘ The New-York Review,” and assisted in 
conducting it, until, in 1826, the year before its dissolution, it 
was united with the Literary Gazette, published in Boston, 
In 1827 he accepted an engagement to write for the Commer- 
cial Advertiser, which continued until his death. 

The letters of Cortes, the conqueror of Mexico, were publish- 
ed in this city, in 1828, for the S. American market. Mr. Sands 
wrote a life of that famous adventurer, compiled from the old 
Spanish historians, to which he was so fortunate as to obtain 
access, and from other authentic sources. It was translated 
by Mr. Dominguez, a learned Spaniard of this city, and pre- 
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fixed to the letters. The original yet remains in manuscript, 
and is unquestionably the best biographical account of Cortes in 
the English language—perhaps the best that has been written. 
In the course of the same year, Mr. Sands, along with two 
of his friends, one of whom was the Hon. Mr. Verplanck, pro- 
jected a literary miscellany, entitled the Talisman, of which 
three volumes were published, the last in 1830. To this work 
he contributed about a third of the contents, and some of the 
articles furnished by him are among the best of his writings. 
The “ Simple Tale” is a happy example of sly humor and con- 
cealed satire. Inthe ‘‘ Scenes at Washington,” a considerable 
portion of which was written by him, his talent for ludicrous 
description and narrative is employed with capital effect; and 
the ‘‘ Dream of Papantzin,” a poem, the scene of which is 
laid in Mexico, is admirable for the solemn grandeur of the 
thought, the magnificence of the imagery, and the flow of the 
versification. Mr. Sands had an ear for poetic measure cul- 
tivated by a study of the varied and flexible rhythm of the an- 
cient classics, by the reading of the old poets of our own lan- 
guage, and by an examination of the rules of versification 
adopted in the various modern languages with which he was 
acquainted. By those who consider metrical harmony as iden= 
tical with monotony, who accuse Milton of not understanding 
the structure of blank verse, and who charge Spenser with 
ignorance of the art of versification, because he wrote 


Unweeting of the perilous wandering ways— 


Mr. Sands may be said to have had a bad ear. But the fact 
was that he understood how to roughen his verse with skill, 
and to vary its modulations, 

In the beginning of November last, the work entitled “* Tales 
of the Glauber Spa,” was published in New-York. The ins 
troduction and two of the tales, namely ‘‘ Mr. Green,” and 
¢* Boyuca,” were furnished by Mr, Sands, and they bear strong: 
ly the impress of his mind—the peculiar vein of humor and sa 
tire in the two former, and the imagery of the latter, so wild 
and vivid, that the narrative seems to the reader like the re- 
collection of some strange dream, give them a character which 
could not be mistaken by those who are at all familiar with his 
writings. One of his latest compositions was a little poem, 
entitled ‘“‘ The Dead of 1832,” which, a few days before his 
death, appeared anonymously in the Commercial Advertiser, 
It was an enumeration of the trophies reaped by Death and 
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Time, in the distinguished men who had been gathered to 
their graves in the year which has just ended, and with whom, 
though unconscious of the fate impending over him, he was, 
within the few remaining days of that year, to be numbered. 
Mr. Sands, just before his death, had engaged to furnish, 
for this Magazine, an article on Esquimaux Literature. 
He had consulted, for this purpose, all the common books 
containing any thing which related to that singular race 
of people; and on the sixteenth of December, had pro- 
cured a history of Greenland, in two volumes, written by Da- 
vid Crantz, a German missionary, who, inthe year 1761, was 
sent to Greenland by the United Brethren, and resided there 
a twelvemonth, for the express purpose of compiling a de- 
scription of the country, and whose work is full of curious and 
minute information respecting those frozen latitudes and their 
inhabitants. ile immediately gave himself, with his usual in- 
tense application, to the perusal of this book, in order to fill 
his mind with ideas of the Esquimaux modes of life, their tra- 
ditions and their mythology. He had already finished an in- 
troduction to the article, which was a review of an imaginary 
book of translations from the Esquimaux language, and had 
written two fragments, which he intended for supposed speci- 
mens of Greenland poetry. After another interval of close 
reading, he again, on the seventeenth of December, about 
four o’clock in ‘the afternoon, sat down to the work of compo- 
sition. He merely wrote with a pencil the following line, sug- 
gested probably by some topic in the Greenland mythology, 


Oh think not my spirit among you abides, 


when he was suddenly struck with the disease which removed 
his own spirit from its material dwelling. Below this line, on 
the original manuscript, were observed, after his death, seve~- 
ral irregular pencil marks, extending nearly across the page, 
as if traced by a hand that moved in darkness, or no longer 
obeyed the impulse of the will. He rose, opened the door, 
and attempted to pass out of the room, but fell on the thresh- 
hold. On being assisted to his chamber and placed on the 
bed, he was observed to raise his powerless right arm with 
the other, and looking at it, to shed tears. It was soon dis- 
covered that the disorder was an apoplectic stroke; he shortly 
after relapsed into a lethargy, from which he never awoke, 


and in Jess than four hours from the attack expired without a 
struggle. 
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Mr. Sands had qualities of the heart no less admirable than 
those of the intellect. He possessed an uncommon and wholly 
unaffected humanity of disposition; he loved his friends with 
a strong and unwavering attachment, and few men ever sue~ 
ceeded in attaching their friends so strongly. He was particu- 
larly kind to those whom fortune had placed in an inferior sta- 
tion, and seemed to study to make up by the gentleness and 
generosity of his conduct, for the inequalities of accident. He 
reverenced religion, and all good and moral influences, wher- 
ever they were found to exist. 

His intellectual character has already been drawn in the 
course of this narrative. With great activity and versatility 
of mind, he possessed a large share of what is commonly called 
talent, or the power of vigorously directing the faculties of the 
mind to any given purpose. His fancy was surprisingly fruitful 
of new and varied combinations of ideas; and if his vein of hu- 
mor, peculiar and original as it was, had any fault, it was only 
that of excessive and unrestrained exuberance. His conversa- 
tion was full of wit and knowledge, and the quaint combina- 
tions of language, and grotesque associations of ideas, that 
seemed to suggest themselves to his mind unsought, made him 
an amusing, as his learning and originality of reflection ren- 
dered him, an instructive companion. Delighting as he did in 
the work of composition, he was disposed to make it a social 
and not a solitary enjoyment; he loved to write in conjunction 
with his friends; and he had this peculiarity, that the presence 
of others, which most authors feel to be a restraint on the free 
course of their thoughts and fancies, was actually to him a 
source of excitement and inspiration. 

A collection of his writings to be published by subscription, 
consisting of such as he himself might have thought worthy of 
preservation, has been spoken of, and it is hoped that the plan 
may be carried into effect. 

Subjoined is the fragment of the article begun by him for 
this magazine. In this unfinished state it derives its principal 
interest from the fearful catastrophe by which it was interrupted. 
The little poem, on page twenty-nine, by another hand, was 
originally written to form a conclusion for the article which 
follows. ‘The first of the poetic passages seems to have 
been intended as the introduction to an heroic poem, on the 
ancient settlement of Greenland by the Esquimaux. Two or 
three notes have been added from Crantz’s book, by the wri- 
ter of this memoir. The second is the beginning of an Ana- 
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creontic poem in praise of water, the sole beverage of the 
Greenlanders, and which is kept by them, according to Crantz, 
generally in copper vessels, and cooled from time to time with 
ice or snow: 


POETRY OF THE ESQUIMAUX. 


The title of this article may, at the first flush, surprise somé 
of our reading and not merely nominal readers. It is not very 
probable that the extremely novel little work before us has 
fallen into the hands of any of them. Messrs. Peabody & Co: 
believe that they are the sole possessors of a copy, on this side 
of the Atlantic; but, like other publishers, and other people, 
they are extremely liable to be mistaken; since the intercourse 
tarried on over the waste of waters is nearly as miscellaneous 
as the flight of birds inthe upper element. Before this notice 
tay see the light of publicity, half a dozen other enterprising 
monthlies in this country may possibly get a copy of Professor 
Skallagrimston’s work.* But it is doubtful. Messrs: Pea- 
body & Co. are not inclined to believe it; and we feel as if 
we were treading, in some measure, on fresh and original, 
dew-bespangled, or rather frost-congealed ground. 

Dr. Thorlief Glum Skallagrimston is well known to all whe 
take any interest in, or have heard of, the proceedings of the 
** Foreign Missionary and Tract Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland,” as the accomplished and able translator of the Gos- 
pels and a portion of the Apocrypha, into the language of the 
*¢ universal Esquimaux nation.” We parody a phrase which 
has been bestowed on our eastern fellow-citizens, of which 
they have reason to be proud; and think that we do it legiti- 
mately. Whoever has been taught ‘ geography and the use 
of the globes,” and will take the trouble to consider the na 
ture of the arctic circle; and the contiguous portions of ice, 
water, and earth, must be: satisfied that those who, from 
thoice or necessity, live in such high latitudes, can easily find 
the ways and means of circumventing the pole, and be nearly 
as well off any-where, in the same parallel. ‘The Esquimaux, 
or Iskimoes, (as Doctor Skallagrimston calls them, by way of 
un-frenchifying their genuine title,) seem to have been of this 
opinion; for they settled and squatted in nearly all the frozen 


* Specimens of the Poetry of the Iskimoes Shaw, Smith & Scroggins. Lon- 
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regions, except Captain Symmes’s hole, the aspect of which, it 
seems, did not please them. But we are anticipating our ex- 
tracts from Doctor Skallagrimston’s selections, in which a cu- 
rious reference is made to that aperture. The Esquimaux did 
make themselves a universal nation, by taking independent 
possession of all the ground they could find, which the oecu- 
pants could not keep with the strong hand, in the extreme 
northern latitudes: and as the result of the exploration of all 
modern navigators has been that there is very little of it, per- 
haps they are more excusable than some other people. 

We feel that we are writing in a strain of levity, which may 
be thought misplaced. But it is impossible to refrain from 
smiling at the idea of poetic inspiration being kindled in regions 
where alcohol freezes; and natural wonder at the fact that 
such is the case, is accompanied, more or less, with amusing 
associations. 

May our apology be accepted; and let us proceed with Dr. 
Thorlief Glum Skallagrimston’s specimens of the poetical lit- 
erature of the Esquimaux. We love his name, because it is 
hard to utter, and, being learned, is difficult to disremember,— 
as we have heard certain of our countrymen say, when cross- 
questioned in courts. Next to Dr. Bowring, he is probably 
the most erudite man alive, in the languages of the northern 
regions of the globe; and he has made that of the Samoieds 
his favorite and particular study. By some cultivated English 
scholars, his metrical versions both from the Celtic and the 
Gothic poets are preferred to those of Dr. Bowring. And, if 
our opinion were of any recognized value, we should not hesi- 
tate to say that there is a sameness and a oneness about Bow- 
ring’s translations, which makes less touehing and effectual 
the j joys and the woes of that kind of people who do not know 
each other from Adam; and whe, moreover, are unapprised of 
the fact that Adam was their common father. Not that they 
have been sophisticated, by reading Voltaire’s Universal Histo- 
ry; for they are innocent of knowing any letters; but that they 
have lost even the commonest and most universal of the early 
traditions. Still they are homoio-pathetical with the great 
family of man; while, as nations, they have idiosyncrasies 
which arise from circumstances, and give a definite and dis- 
tinct character to the poetry of each tribe or people. Dr. 
Bowring makes them all sing to the same tune. They do not. 
The peculiarities of all the large human families which have 
ramitied out from among the descendarits of Shem, Ham, and 
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Japhet, are as distinctly marked in their poetry, as they are 
in their complexions and craniological features. 

Dr. Skallagrimston is of Icelandic extraction, and of a very 
old and respectable Danish family in that island, of which the 
inhospitable nature of the climate is so strongly contrasted 
with the hospitable manners of the inhabitants. He has resid- 
ed, however, in the vicinity of London, for the last ten years, 
dedicating his time and talents to the prosecution of his studies 
in the northern dialects. There is a daily beauty and respec- 
table simplicity about his private life; while his philosophical 
researches have already done much to advance the great cause 
of learning, by illustrating the history of the past. He is the 
personal friend of the Rev. Egil Peter Geirson; with whose 
name some of our readers may be more familiar than with 
his own. 


* * *® * * 


Of sledge-borne heroes, o’er the cold bright waste, 
Whom mighty dogs, rejoicing, drew to war, 
And of the warrior multitudes who past 
Round where the unfathomed cave extends afar. 
Who heard the ice-bound rock split, unaghast, 
And saw new suns, and many a fiery star, 
I sing in numerous verse—that their renown 
May thus to all posterity go down. 


Wonderful are thy doings, Witch of Cold! 
The frozen gossamer web that cuts the skin, 
The hoar frost piled fantastic on the old 
Substantial hills, the sea that boils within 
And steams from all its waters manifold, 
Until the frost-smoke clears, and first the thin 
And then the solid ice spreads, white and strong, 
These are thy works—to thee I wake the song. 


Queen of the long long winter, when the sleep 

Of living death is wrapped round bears and men! 
I love thy reign full well, for I can keep 

Well pleased with those I love my lowly den; 
Hear the dread iceberg thunder from its steep; 

Or mark the bright moon shining now and then; 
Until thine enemy, the God of Fire, ¢ 
Unbinds the ice and bids thy sway expire. 
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Now hath he gone—and ere the sacred feast 
Again invites to his returning blaze, 
I'll sing the deeds of Karalit* at least, 
If thou inspire and these repeat my lays. 
That so the memory long may be increased, 
Of giant conquerors in the olden days; 
Who in their Kaiakst o’er the Kraken’s froth, 
Flew, and o’ercame the sea-snake in his wrath. 


Who met the bearded Auaks,t and defied 
Their tusks, and smote with never-failing lance 
Neitsek and Neitsersoak,§ that in their pride 
Deemed the whole ocean their inheritance, 
Till the whole ocean with their blood was dyed— 
O’er the heaven-spanning ice-bridge dared advance, 
And now have joined the Gods in mimic wars, 
Or drive the devious foot-ball mid the stars. 


* * * * * * * 


From the brazen kettle bring 
Water, while its praise we sing. 
Water, pure, and clear, and cold, 
Beverage of the Gods of old. 
Shining in the upper sky, 

See the pure white masses lie! 

See the glory round them blending ! 
See the sparkling stream descending! 
While in brightness to the shore, 
Comes the current we adore. 

Fill the skins, the kettle fill, 

Let me sing and let me swill, 

Till the heat within me raging, 
Dieth with its blest assuaging. 
Coldermake * * * 





* Karalit ; a name given to themselves by the Esquimaux. 


+ Kaiak; the smaller boat of the men of Greenland, “ sharp at head and stern just like a weav- 
er’s shuttle, scarce a foot and a half broad in the broadest middle part, and hardly a foot deep.” 


Auak ; the sea-cow or walrus. “On both its lips, and on each side of its nose, is a kind of 
skin, a hand’s-breadth, stuck with a plantation of bristles, that are a good span long and as thick 
as a straw; they are like a three-stranded cord, pellucid, and give the animal a majestic though 
a grim aspect.”—Crantz’s History of Greenland. 


§ Neitsek and Neitsersoak ; two kinds of seals,—the latter the largest. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The pigeon-holes of our cabinet are already lined with communications, and 
we cannot better keep them in order, than by at once distributing their contents 
under their respective heads of ‘f accepted,” *‘ rejected,” and “ for advisement,” — 
observing always, however, most religiously, the request, when made by corres- 
pondents, to have their contributions passed over in silence. 

To begin with grave subjects, we shall always be happy ta have answer- 
ed throygh our pages, any questions upon literature or antiquities, like that 
preferred by CeLticus; and we regret that his own letter was not intend- 
ed for publication. That important ground once occupied with so happy an 
effect by the London Gentleman’s Magazine, when it was the medium through 
which men of taste, science, and literature, communicated with each other upon 
every class of subjects, has been so deserted by modern periodicals, that it may be 
necessary for us here to remind our readers, that we shall always be happy when 
they exchange their views with each other, as well as with the public, through 
our Magazine. In the meantime, though but little versed in the abstruse points 
of chronology, about which Celticus is so curious, we believe (upon the authority 
of Gillacoeman’s list of the heathen monarchs of Ireland,) that the commence- 
ment of the Milesian monarchy was coincident with the reign of Solomon in the 
east. Asto the period of time when the Irish language was fixed, it must be al- 
most impossible to name it with any precision, when we recollect that according 
to the most received opinions of philologists—while many of the terms and all 
the construction of that ancient tongue, have been derived from early commerce 
with the Phenicians—it is composed from fewer Celtic dialects, than any other 
tongue among the continental Celts, and involves the remains of the primeval 
language of Europe. 

Quivepo’s “ Resuscitations of forgotten Bards,” is misnamed. Quivedo is a 
resurrection man, not a reguscitator, and he should recollect that reviewers dis- 
sect none but liying subjects—a dead one is of no more use to them than toa 
recruiting officer. 

“C," “ Laxe Erie,” and “ Rosin Hoop’s” article on Rifle Shooting are under 
consideration. We think we should like to hear from the author of the second in 
prose. We like the subject of the third, but it might have been handled better. 
R. H. should have consulted Col. Hawker’s book for information, upon percussion 
locks, before attempting to decide upon the relative advantage between them 
and flint locks. The idea of the aciion of the percussion powder depressing the 
piece, we believe is exploded. 

“Tae OssErvatory”’ shall appear in our nest. 

“©S. W.”" does not do himself justice—he must elaborate his verses more. 

We like “ Lion” so much as to wish to keep him far the present in our menag- 
erie, but as yet do not know what use to make of him. 

Hoean Moean’s “ Vision” is received. But Hogan Mogan has forgotten that 
though a man may dream when he is asleep, yet he should always be awake 
when he relates his dreams. The poetical part, the Ode to Black Hawk particu- 
larly, he has imitated from Halleck’s Marco Bozzaris. But such an imitation 

—It is as flat and fulsome to our ears 
As howling after music. 

We shall be happy to hear from Inigo Jones, on ‘ Domestic Architecture,” 
though the want of room, of which he complains at large parties, might in some 
measure be remedied by the gentlemen entering into terms with the ladies, to 
give up carrying their hats into a bal!-room, upon condition that their fair ene- 
mies will sacrifice so much of their sleeves as occupies an equal space in the 
crowd. 

The lines signed Conrap will never do—they are too deep in the autumnal 
tint. What an opening. 

** What life o’erhanging cloud, whose tearful showers 
Fall through the sunshine of our happiest hours, 
In gathering volume new and deepening dye, 


Weighs on the heart, and blackens on the eye. 
Tt is enough— 


Too much in all conscience. Exit Conrad cum suis. 
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“vase dote-cake solace the vigils of those who 
LITERARY NOTICES. watch over them when closed in death—and 


\where each welcome is as warm and as 
Desirous of making this department some- cheering as the first, and each farewell 
thing more than a mere enumeration of the bears some token with it as kind and gene- 
contents of books, we have determined, in rous as the last. 
order to make it as valuable as possible,| The work, which very modestly pretends 
and to give these notices that anony- to be only a manual for the use of those 
mous character, without which criticism who would simplify the business of New- 
loses half its efficacy, to have the different Year’s visiting, by reducing it to a proper 
works which are submitted to us, ex- system, does in fact contain a fund of deep 
amined by different individuals, capable erudition and lively entertainment, upon 
of passing upon their merits, from having every thing relating to the first day in the 
had their attention particularly turned year’s calendar. Of the four books into 
to the subjects treated of. In pursuance of, which it is divided, for instance—book first, 
this plan, we regret that we cannot keep treats of the origin of New-¥ear’s visiting, 
back this No. longer for two notices, from which it, perhaps somewhat extravagantly, 
able pens, that were promised us in time for, carries back to the days of Hesiod, whom 
publication, upon the only books we have yet the learned Peter Heylin quotes in his Cos- 
received. The beautiful work on Miner- mography, from the admirable edition of 
alogy and Geology, by J. K. Welsh, of Bos- the poet’s works, by Nicholas Heinsius, 
ton, and the new translation of Longinus, the celebrated Leyden scholar—as authori- 
by a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, zing the opinion of this usage having exist- 
shal! both receive their due attention in our ed among the Scythian tribes that were 
next. In the meantime, however, we must present at the siege of Troy. Some curi- 
manage to fill the space kept open forthem ous observations are then given upon the 
till the last moment, with something else; zeal with which the custom was observed in 
and as one, when disappointed of a dinner, the time of Julius Cesar, among the war- 
will stay his hunger, or spoil his appetite, like but hospitable Belge—as may be gath- 
with confectionary, we will substitute the ered from that passage in the writings of 
pastry and bon-bons of literary persiflage,for the illustrious Commentator, where he 
the solid roast-beef and pudding of science speaks of the Fores omnibus aperti ul eden- 
and the classics; and as many of our re- di bibendique causa oslialim per diem totam 
viewing brethren pass upon books they have percurrerent. Wehave afterward an inter- 
never read, we will try and give an account esting account of the usage, as it existed at 
of one they are not likely to read. | that brilliant court, where the steel-clad 
Tue Comptete New-Year’s Visitor. knights of Brabant 
T 9 ats | 
- +e ‘aaa 5 ten coendaaee “‘ Drank the red wine thro’ their visors barred.” 


is very much at fault, this little work will from goblets filled by the fair hands of Jac- 
be as well received hy the town, as any queline of Holland. From this part of the 
original publication that has long issued work, we learn, that formerly it was only 
fromthe press. But why the author, whose noble or very ancient families who inter- 
resources are chiefly derived from this ci-- changed these courtesies with each other, 
ty, should have chosen Albany as his place and that the custom of ladies offering to 
of publication, we cannot divine, Unless it shake bands with the male visitant upon 
is that the capitol being the only city in the this day, arose from a ceremony that grew 
Union besides this, where the excellent and up in the days of chivalry, of the young 
gallant custom of visiting all one’s fair and fair hostesses placing their fragile fin- 
friends on New-Year’s day, is observed, gers in the gauntletted palms of their guests, 
and the ancient town of Beaverwick being) to signify that they recognized each as one 
the mother colony from whence her strap- of their own order, and confided in him as 
ping daughter of New Amsterdam was de-| worthy of upholding its dignity. This book 
rived—it was perhaps due to the most an-| terminates with an aceount of the establish- 
cient metropolis of the two, that a work of; ment of the custom in this city, from the 
such importance should emanate from with-| time when it was first confined to the imme- 
in those walls, where Dutch hospitality sur-|idiate connections of the old Dutch govern- 
vives in all its original brightness : Where) ors, and other official characters, down to 
still the smoking caudle cup and tender|our day, when it has become of such gene- 


cruller first meet the young eyes that open||ral adoption, that the whole town observes 
upon a strange world, and mulled-wine|the social usage. 
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Book Second, is addressed to the ladies! 
exclusively, and, among other things, treats 


of the manner of preparing the room for re-|| 


ceiving visitors ; giving at the same time 
some useful hints for so arranging the cur- 
tains, that the light, whether warmed and 
softened through salmon-colored morcen, 
or reflected from glistening damask, may 
properly assist one’s complexion. Some tol- 
erably engraved diagrams are added, show- 
ing the most approved methods of adjusting 
ottomans and sofas, so that visitors may be 
taken in detail, or disposed of in detach- 
ments—ad libitum of their fair entertainers. 
To all of which are annexed a few available 
hints upon the art of securing a tete-a-tete, 
in windows or recesses, with those whom 
we wish particularly to favor amid the gen- 
eral rush. 

Book Third, intended for gentlemen on- 
ly, treats of the whole process of New-Year’s 
visiting, according to the latest improve- 
ments. It gives much useful advice upon 
the art of compiling a visiting list, and sug- 
gests the expediency of always being provi- 
ded with a pocket map. After disposing 
satisfactorily of that much agitated ques- 
tion, whether it is best to district the morn- 
ing’s operation into wards, or adhere to the 
ordinary usage of visiting by streets, our 
author presses very warmly upon those am- 
bitious of becoming at all distinguished as 
New-Year’s visitors, the indispensableness 
of system in plan, and coolness, prompt- 
ness, and decision in execution, to get thro’ 
even a tolerable list of calls. ‘‘ Order,’’ he 
justly observes, “is Heaven’s first law, and 
method is quite indispensable in this matter 
above all others—a method too, which must 
confound all respect of persons and order 
of preferences, all distinctions of rank and 
fashion, 
phical precedence,” while “ self-posses- 
sion’”’ he urges, ‘is particularly requisite 
to make an efficient use of each allotted 
moment, when people are darting to and 
fro around you, like stones from Catapul- 
tas.”’ 
draw to aconclusion, that we should begin 
to quote more at large from the work, 
which we cannot perhaps do better than by 


quoting here a passage, which sets off the 


writer’s pathetic powers to much advantage. 


** Well,” pursued my agitated informant, 
‘* three of my remaining seconds had alrea- 
dy expired—but [ could not leave him thus) 
—I spoke again to him—I besought Riffle-|| 
ton—I conjured him as he sat there, pale as} 
the mantelpiece against which he leaned— 


into one principle of geogra-|| 


It is time, however, as our limits'| 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| Indifferent—cold as I saw thee to day, 









every circle—now listless, melancholy, and 
in despair—I conjured him to tell me what 

sudden affliction had overtaken him at such 

a moment—what circumstance had subdu- 

ed—what pain had overwhelmed his spirit 

—what dear friend he had lost.—“ Friend,” 

he exciaimed, and the answer came from 

the depths of his soul hollowly as the as- 

cending urn from the bottom of a well, that 

sends up no limpid brimmer from its parch- 

ed sources. ‘Friend? not one but all—all 

my friends—I have lost my’”’—The word fal- 
tered upon his lips, as if they could not pro- 
nounce so dread a thing—*‘ J have lost my 
visiling list !”’ 

In relating this tragic occurrence, our 
author argues very soundly upon the expe- 
diency of being always provided with du- 
plicate copies of one’s list, to avoid the 
consequences of people thus dropping their 
acquaintance. 

But we are rapidly approaching the bot- 
tom ofthe page, and have only room to men- 
tion that Book Fourth is composed of * the 
diary ofa New-Year’s visitor’ —the whole of 
which we may perhaps copy ina future num- 
ber and a quantity of miscellaneous pieces in 
verse upon visiting matters. Interesting as 
these must have been to the immediate 
friends of the writers, few of them, for the 
public at large, possess any interest. An 
exception might perhaps be made in favor 
of the following touching adieus of a cele- 
brated beau, and veteran New-Year’s day 
visitor, whose regret at leaving the circle 
which he had long adorned, was so keen, 
when going abroad, that he could only send 
the following farewell cards to his four es- 
pecial favorites.— 


| 


“Emma good bye— 
In a far away land when I hear them tell 
Of the new risen star and the reigning belle, 
{ shall think of the card where I wrote with a sigh 


T. T. L. 


| Ellen Adieu— 

This clasp of the hand hath a meaning for thee 
At the moment of parting, whose language should 

A smile for the many, a sigh for the few, |be 
P. P. C. 


Fanny Farewell— 


I would fain have been like thee, so careless and 


But a tear in despite of my bitterness fell, 
P. D. A. 


leays 


| 
| 


Mrs. Smith good day— 
I shall probably sail in an hour or so, 
But [ll stop as I’m passing, before I go, 





| 
1} 
i} 


he—the gay, the dashing, the brilliant Rif-| And leave you what cards I have left, to say 
D. L. O. 


fleton—the soul of every set—the life of 
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THE ITALIAN OPERA. | 


The experiment of the Italian Opera 
having been fairly tried since the present 
company visited our shores, and hardly a 
doubt remaining of its successful permanent 
establishment in this city, we hope long to 
enjoy every opportunity of making that re- 
fined amusement, the subject of interesting 
comment in our pages. 

It is fortunate for us that we have no nation- 
al school of music, our country possesses no 
recollections of chivalry, of troubadours, feu- 
dal contentions or scenes of romance to hand 
down to us in song the deeds of heroism 
which such events naturally create. The 
broad ocean which rolls between us and Eu- 
rope, is not only the interposing barrier in 
political relations, but it is also the means of 
removing us so far from local attachments 
and preferences that we can make our se- 
lection without prejudice and form our taste 
upon the best models without embarrassment. 
We were then prepared to receive the best 
impressions which could be made, and when 
in 1825 Garcia delighted us with histroupe he 
was astonished that his best points could be 
appreciated. Before this period we had heard 
little of Italian music. Some recollect the 
Buffo of Carmoglio, the violin of Burke, and 
the songs of Trajetta; yet there was not suf- 
ficient to give us a favorable impression of 
the great cultivation which existed in Italy. 
When therefore it was proposed by Mr. Do- 
minick Lynch of this city, to transfer Gar- 
cia’s troupe from the London Opera House 


to New-York, the English critics predicted | 


the failure of anenterprisein a country where 
no evidence had as yet been furnished of any 
taste in the Fine Arts. “ IfLondon or Paris 
cannot support an Opera, said they, how can 
you expect success in the rude and uncultiva- 
ted wastes of America.” The solution of this 
problem is found in the fact that we had no 
national tastes to interfere with the great per- 
tection of the art which was introduced a- 
mongus. In England there are the melodies 
of Ireland and Wales, and the old ballads 
which were the foundation of a National 
School; andin Paris, the Conservatoire es- 
tablished for France the same predilections. 
These were to be subdued before the pure 
taste of Italy and Germany could be success- 
ful. The Italian Opera in England cannot 
succeed except it be assisted by the French 
Ballet, and in France it does not flourish 
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cannot, for a moment, be at a loss to dis- 
cover the reason that Italian Music in Paris 
requires the arm of Government to sustain it. 
We are free from all these embarrassments, 
and consequently the success of the Italian 
Opera in this country must be less equivocal 
than in any part ot tLurope. 

‘The impulse which Garcia’s Troupe gave 
to musical taste in New-York, is the most ex- 
traerdinary event which the era of Music can 
boast, and it determines a question very fa- 
vorable to Italy, that cultivation to be good, 
must approach as near to nature as possible. 
‘This constitutes the perfection of taste—here 
the Italian School leaves inthe distance the 
French and English Schools. They have 
reduced music to a code of principles, and 
not left it to the excursiveness of fancy. 
\Vffenever distances are fixed, comparison 
commences. The proportions of a Greek 
column became the standards to regulate de- 
sign, and as ourrule of beauty is deduced 
from its harmony, so are our notions of 
music derived from the expression of passion 
by simple intonation. Natureis then the 
idol of the Italian artist, and while he is cor- 
rected by its severity he is also chastised by 
its truth. ‘To be successful the artist must 
have with him the skill to copy and the pow- 
er to adorn acreation by grouping the scat- 
tered fragments of beauty, so as to form a 
standard originating in an equal mixture of 
judgment and feeling. Itceases then to be 
a matter of astonishment that our country is 
a ready recipient of good taste, and as soon 
as the unpractised ear recovers its tone, the 
power of appreciation will be more sensi- 
ble and effective. 

Again we have another troupe who came to 
seek their fortunes in the western world, and 
we venture to predict, if they bring the proper 
materials, the permanency of Italian Operas 
is placed beyond all hazard. The materials 
must be good or the labor is wasted. We 
do not ask that a Pasta, Sontag, or Malibran 
should constitute a part of these materials ; 
but we expect that good singers will be given 
us. We might have been content with less if 
we had not heard Garcia, Malibran, and An- 
grisani, but their impressions have leit with 
us standards that at least claim respectability 
in professional acquirement. ‘The troupe 
ef Montresor is good, but the sustaining pow- 
ro isin Signora Pedrotti. This lady is above 
the usual height, yet she isso well proper- 
‘\tioned, and likewise so graceful that she ap- 
\pears not too tall or too large—her face is 
one of expression without much beauty, but 


from the great rivalry of the French Opera||her eye is so fine that every feature is lighted 


and its attractive decorations, 
hear Boildieu and Auber placed by the side 
ef Rossinni, 





When we)|up with great intelligence. 


Webber, and Mozart, we} 


Mind strong and 
powerlul, so pervades every attitude and ex- 
pression—while her face exhibits intellec- 
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tual transparency —thaty oucanalmost see the!) 
agitation of her feelings and the conviction 
is strong that art is exhausted in the masterly 
delineation of nature. Her voice is Sopra- 
no, diifering from Malibran’s, which is mezzo 
soprano, uadoubiedly the best tor 
ing deep feeling. Iie sce le is good, alt 
not comparable to Ferons, y« ot what she doesie 
she does well. and her great forte is that she 
attempts nothing wherein there is a probabili- 
of a tailure. ‘There is no exeruon—every): 
act is periormed with ease and great trath.— 
There is never any over-exci itement, nor does 
the sublimity of her conceptions ever degen- 
erate into extravagance or bombast. She 
irresistibly carries the feelings into the very 
situation she endeavours to pourtray; 
the admiration she produces is but in thie 
great perfection of the representation. ier’ « 
ornament is sparing but always well applied, 
—her shake good, yet rarely e mpl oyed,— 
her roulades are » throw: 1 off with ease—her 
her appogiaturas strong and true. Her 
cendin gchromatique is powerful and correct, 


pou 1ray- 


nous 


ana 


but there isa defect in the descending which! 


she skillfully conceals in sollo voce. She 
made her debut in Elisa E‘Claudio, and her 
success was complete, although her triumph 
was reserved for Il Pirata. Montresor, 
the tenor is good, but we think his voice de- 
fective, yethe has been educated in so ex- 
cellent a school that physical disabilities dis- 
appear beforg great cultivation. The roles 
ot Ramiso, C laudio, and Guallerio are too 


high for him to execute with ease, or do him-| 


self justice. They impose upon hima con- 
stant exertion, which fatigues him, at the 
same time he loses expression. He executes 
the musicin Il Pirata well, but his acting is 
far better. 
throughout. He is the very Antipodes of th« 
Physical School—there is no rant—no ex. 
travagance—every look, feature, and attitude 
correspond—he isa most accomplished ac- 
tor, and we think some of our pse udo-tre 

gedians should avail themselves of this pre - 
sent advantage. It would not be fair to in- 
stitute a comparison between him and_Gar- 
cia, the great Maestro of Europe; they belong 
to different schools. His singing is not flo- 
rid, nor does itseek exuberant ornament— 
it is without pretension, but itis full of ex- 
pression, and is often electric. 
ia Il Pirata is a executed with great taste and 
prec ission. He never sings false and his re- 
citative is given with great e fect. lis mer-| 
it consists in great accuracy, correct deline-| 


das-| 


It is not overstrained but natura), 


His last aria! 


[Jan. 


be disagreeable, or destroy the charming of 
his scale. Fornasari, the Bas Taille is a 
wonder. His figure is tall and commanding, 
and his face one of great beauty. Every 
physical advantage, however, disappeers be- 
lore a voice of extraordinary compass, 
pth, and exeeution. The bass of Angra- 
ini was grand, yet it was stiff, and wanted 
that flexibility whieh so pre-eminently des- 
tinguishes Fornasaris. It is most extraordi- 
iary that his fame neverreachee this country. 
ife must be a formidable rival of Lallache 
and Zuehelli, and will, no doubt, when 
more years pass over his head, be at the 
very summit of his profession. He has ap- 
peared in Cenerentola, L‘{talianiin Algieri, 
and il Pirata; in all of whieh he acquitted 
himself with increasing reputation. His du- 
‘t with Orlandi, Un Segretto, was admirably 
given. He sustained entirely the Italiani, and 
although most indifferently supported, gave 
great power and effect to his part. He is 
the lion of the Opera, and wherever he goes 
will always eommandattention and applause. 
Nature has been most bountiful to him, and 
if he does not throw away the rich endow- 
ments he possesses, he wili, nodoubt, grace 
avery important page on the history ‘of the 
Italian Opera. He is still very young, and 
if applause do not stop his industry, he will 
soon be without a rival. 

Signor Orlandi is the most perfect eomic 
actor that ever trod upon ourboards. Noth- 
ing can exceed his Magnifieo and knatazi in 
Cenerentoia and Elisa E Claudio. There 
is no buffoonery at any time, and if he be 
a little extravagant, it seldom attracts atten- 
tion with disapprobation. His voice is bar- 
ratone, clear, and flexible, and always in 
tune, especially in recitative. In the mad 
scene with Pedrotti in Elisa E Claudio, he 
executes his part of the duet with great clear- 
nessand skill. He is an acquisition, and 
vastly surpasses the mummery of Rosich. 

The operas which have been given are 
Cenerentola, Italiani in Algeri, Eliza E 
Claudio, and Il Pirata. The two first were 
failures for the want of a Primma Donna— 
the two last were eminently successful, and 
we believe, productive tothemanager. The 
chorusses are well got up by Salvioni, and 
last though not least, Bagioli the director 
has given two delicious morceaux in Elisa F: 
Claudio, and Il Pirata, which place his repu- 
tation upon high ground. 

Our limits “do not permit our giving an 
analysis of the Operas we have mentioned, 


ation, happy conception, and finished exe- ||whie h must, therefore, with such strictures 
eution, and although he is obliged to avail|jas we may think of advantage to the musi- 
himself of the falsetto, if is interwoven solical taste of our city, be deferred to futwe 
accurately with his voce di pelto as never toj|numbers of the Magazine. 
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flin the early part of the season, and who is 
THE DRAMA. now one of the regular company at the Park. 








Tue coming of the Kemsues, and the dra- 
matic festival in honor of Joan Howarp) 
Payne, gave an eclat to Theatricals during 
the autumn, such as our boards have rarely 
if ever boasted before. ‘The brilliant tribute 





\Mr. Wilkinson has rapidly established him- 
elf in the favor of our play-going public; 
and there is no actor on the American boards 
by whom he is surpassed in a certain line of 
haracters. His manner is always chaste; 


d his humor is of an unobtrusive and 


to Mr. Payne was rendered towards the end|\quiet nature, which pleases equally with the 
of November, and on tie evening of boisterous mirth of others. In as. 


December 1st—The second engagement of ||though perhaps not as successful as 


arnes 


the Kems ss closed, to one of the most ae convulsing the house with laughter, he 


hiant and overflowing houses that was ever 
congregated within the walls of the Park 
Theatre. The play ef the Hunchback con-| 
stituted the chief attraction. Miss Kempie 
as Julia in no degree lessened those power- 
ful impressions which her personation of this 
beautiful though difficult character has crea- 
ted; while her father, as Sir Thomas Clif- 
ford, though the character is by no means 
fitted to display the abilities of this excellent 


| 
j 








gives full effect to the ludicrous dignity with 
which Shakspeare has invested this prince 
of watchmen; and though he possesses not 
that remarkable versatility of talent which 
enables Hilson to draw both tears and smiles 
from his audience, he yet has those qualities 
which render him well qualified to supply 
the vacuum created by the retirement of 
these general favorites. 


Dec. 14th. Mr. Forrest concluded ashort 


actor, succeeded, as he generally does, in|engagement at the Park, during which he 
giving to his part an interest which failed|\played in the three pieces known as “ The 
not to insure the admiration of his audience.||Prize Tragedies,” elicited by the libcrality 
We have a few words to say respecting|jof this popular actor, viz. Metamora, The 
“ The Hunchback.” This play has proved||Gladiator, and Oraleosa. The first of these 
a great favorite with the public ; and while||pieces, viewed as a tragedy, is beneath criti- 


no drama ef modern times has been so com- 
pletely successful upon the stage, it has 
been thought worthy of being compared, as 
a reading play, with the productions of ma- 
ny of the old dramatists. Indeed, though 
the spirit in which the characters are drawn 
partakes in many instances, and necessarily, 
of the present age, we are not the less dis- 
osed to render Mr. Knowles the praise o 
aving successfully followed in the steps of 
these venerable fathers of the English stage, 
and proved himself an able disciple of the 
school of Fletcher, Webster and Ford. 
December 8th. On this evening Mr. and 
Mrs. Rae made their first appearance on 
the stage of the Park Theatre, The mo- 
dest and unpretending manner in which 
these performers have come before the pub- 
lic, has quite prepossessed us in their favor. 
The play was Morton’s comedy of “‘ A Cure 
for the Heart-Ache ;” and though the parts 
of Jesse Oatland and Young Rapid are not 
of sufficient scope to enable us to judge accu- 
rately of the merits of performers seen for the 
first time, we were much pleased with the 
manner in which these debutants acquitted 
themselves. Indeed, these performers will 
constitute a most valuable acquisition to the 
Stock company of the Park, which now pos- 
sesses sufficient strength for the representa- 
tion of our best comedies. 
We cannot suffer this occasion to pass, 
without saying a few words respecting Mr. 
ae who made his first appearance 




















cism. It has not suffered from the misnomer, 
however, but has long held, and probably 
will continue to hold, possession of th 

as a most successful melo-drama. The last 
is a late production from the pen of Dr. Bird, 
the well-known author of the piece enume- 
rated before it. 


e stage, 


Oraloosa, after long preparation, was re- 


presented for the first time on Friday even- 
ing, Dec. 7, to an overflowing house, anx- 
ious to ascertain whether the author had 
sustained the reputation he reaped in such 
abundance from ‘“ The Gladiator.” On re- 


? 


are forced to - that we were much disap- 
pointed in this la 

which is in every respect far inferior to The 
Gladiator: a play which exhibits some ad- 
mirable theatrical situations, and with ma- 
ny passages of great power contains others 
of a softer character, worthy of being com- 
pared with some of the sweetest verses of 
our old poets. 


st production of Dr. Bird, 


The plot of Oraloosa is complex in the 


extreme, the author having in the formation 
of it worked up incidents and events, wisich 
might with propriety constitute the subjects 
of three or four dramas. Of its poetical me- 
rits we would say but little. In the overween- 


ing anxiety {which the author has taken to 
store his play with incident, it seems to have 


escaped him that a good drama must possess 
something more than continued bursts of 
passion, and vigorous and continued action, 
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to constitute it a legitimate tragedy ; and 
one may therefore look in vain for those 

tic beauties in Oraloosa, which have con- 
tributed not a little to make The Gladiator 
so permanent a favorite. 

c. 19th.—O’ Keefe’s comedy of “ Wild 
Oats” was performed this evening, in order 
to introduce a new debutant, Mr. J. Mason, 
in the character of Rover. So little pains 
had been taken to trumpet forth the name of 
this gentleman, that a very thin audience was 
collected on the occasion; and probably, on 
the rising of the curtain, no one expected the 

igh oo which was in store for him. 
That Mr. Mason is an actor of no ordinary 
rank, appeared fully by his performance. 
The = was most happily chosen, as it 
gave him an opportunity of displaying his 
powers in the delivery of some of the finest 
passages of our dramatic poetry, and at the 
same time of showing his merits as a gene- 
ral actor. The various quotations of which 
the character of Rover is made up, were 
given with extreme beauty, especially those 
of a pathetic nature, into which Mr. Mason 
threw a degree of feeling which was irresisti- 
bly touching; as, for instance, in that fine 
scene where Jim rushes forward to defend 
his father, Rover quotes some lines applica- 
ble to the situation, and then, his own situ- 
ation forcing itself upon him, he mournfully 
utters—“ I never knew a father’s protection 
—never had a father to protect !”—The woo- 
ing of Lady Amaranth was well done. Mr. 
ason’s gentlemanlike and modest address 
especially shine in scenes of tenderness; 
his voice, though not possessed of much 
strength, is so well modulated, and its flexi- 
bility so well managed, that any deficienc 
in power is made up by the skill with whic 
it is used. His face is capable of much ex- 
pression, and his figure well formed. His 
ermance of Rover throughout was lively 
and spirited. He filled up the character to 
our entire satisfaction, and to that of a mos 
enthusiastic auditory, in whose favor he 
completely established himself. Mr. Mason 
will ‘2come, we doubt not, a general favor- 
ite among us. He will be a most valuable 
and important auxiliary to the company, in 
a department, too, in which there has for a 
long time been a most glaring deficiency. 


The Drama. 


| Hill. 


—_— 


Jan. 


In English Opera there has been but little 
one at the Park until within a short time, 
there having been so many other sources of 
attraction and profit. We note, however, 
hat Miss Huanes is now playing, but we 
are sorry to say to houses by no means 
‘rowded. This may easily be accounted fer. 
The ltalian tvowpe is now regarded as the 
legitimate operatic company ; and the great 
body of our amateurs is to be seen on opera 
nights within the walls of the Richmond 
As the termination of the Italian 
company’s engagement has now arrived, 
English opera will again, we trust, delight 
us, as in former times it was wont. 
Hughes is a charming songstress; and we 
are sure that now, wher the Italians have 
left us, the sweetness and richness of her 
voice, and the inimitable grace with which 
she warbles forth her notes, will be appreci- 
ated, and ensure for our homely opera that 
applause, which until of late it has enjoyed. 
Dec. 28.—Since the above was in type, 
Mr. Cuartes Kean has commenced a fare- 
well engagement at the Park, prior to his 
return to London, where he is said to have 
formed a most flattering engagement at one 
of the Metropolitan res. To do the 
performances of this excellent t ian jus- 
tice, however, we must defer noticing them 
to our next number. 


Bowery.—At this theatre, since the com- 
mencement of the season, theatricals have 
been well attended to. The manager has 
catered actively for the taste of the public. 
Not to mention our native actress, Miss 
Vincent, of whom we shall on some future 

asion speak more at length, we have ob- 
served that Boorn has lately concluded a 
most successful engagement at this theatre, 
in which he performed his most celebrated 
characters. Mr. B.’s professional merits, in 
a peculiar range of parts, notwithstanding 
his varying style of playing them, are so 
well known and appreciated, that it were 
superfluous for us to enter into a detailed 
criticism; though were we disposed to do so, 
our limits, which are already exceeded, 
would forbid it. 


*.* Upon arranging the matter in type, it was found necessary to omit some valuable 
Statistics and Miscellanies, prepared for this number; but which must now be deferred 
to the next. 


Errata—Page, 31, for Monboddoniano read Monboddoniana, 
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